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INTRODUCTION. 



Wj) have somewhere read an anecdote concerning 
a young man who had recently been introduced to the 
court of Elizabeth, Queen of England. He was greatly 
perplexed. His mind was ardent, aspiring, and 
hopeful. He was therefore disposed to enter the race 
for wealth and honour which lay before him. Pruden- 
tial reasons were not wanting, however, to suggest that 
it was better to select some humbler and safer path* 
He had not friends, or property, or influence, equal to 
many around him. The latest pages of English history 
furnished many admonitory lessons concerning the 
results of ambition. During the long-continued and 
dreadful wars of the Eoses, many, who hoped to secure 
a place among the grandees of the realm, had been 
compelled to flee from their country, or had been 
dragged to the scaffold. Yorkists and Lancastrians 
had, in turns, suffered most severely. Then, the young 
aspirant well knew that, since the elevation of the 
Tudor family to the throne, surprising reverses of 
fortune had been experienced by many. Those who 
had appeared to be on the point of attaining the utmost 
height marked out by their ambitious desires, had been 
suddenly plunged into irremediable wretchedness. 

B 
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Harassed by conflicting thoughts, the youthfal courtier 
proceeded to one of those gatherings of the noble, the 
learned, the wealthy, and the fair, which frequently 
took place within the palaces of his royal mistress. 
"Whilst there he continued absorbed in his agitating 
reflections. Beauty, splendour, music, wit surrounded 
him, but were unnoticed by him. He could think only 
of his own future. Fain would he have scanned those 
paths which lay before him, from which he must make 
his choice; but they were covered with impenetrable 
obscurity. There were deep recesses near the windows 
of the state-apartment ; and to one of these he retired, 
that he might indulge his musings, undisturbed by the 
remarks of the excited triflers around. Standing near to 
the window, and thinking himself entirely unobserved, 
he traced on the glass, with the diamond ring which 
he wore, a few words expressive of his emotions : — 

" I fain would climhy. hut that I fear tofall.''^ 

It so happened that the Queen saw the young man 
whilst engaged in thus writing, and her curiosity was 
awakened. When that spacious and richly-decorated 
apartment was once more silent, she went to the place, 
and read what had been written. She immediately 
added another line ; thus forming a couplet, and fur- 
nishing a little sage advice to the ambitious though 
hesitating youth :: — 

^^ If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at alV^ 

We imagine that most persons, whether their ambi- 
tion is worthy or unworthy, desire to rise a little higher 
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than the position which they now occupy. Success 
only causes new aspirations. Having attained the 
summit of some hill, far from perceiving that their 
journey is completed, they have only commanded a 
wider prospect beyond. They are likely now to press 
onward with increasing earnestness. Too many make 
a wrong choice as to where they will climb, become 
wearied through manifold disappointments, and so 
cease to climb. Where, however, true wisdom has 
been manifested in the commencement, men are the 
more likely to continue their efforts ; and they often do 
so, however mistaken they may have been. Most 
persons are saying, "//am would climh.^^ There are a 
few who are so listless and indolent as to be dismayed 
at the sight of a steep hill. They are content to remain 
anywhere, if a dining-room and a dormitory are pro- 
vided. "When such persons leave the world, there is, 
of course, no great loss experienced by any one, whilst 
to a few there is a consciousness of actual relief. Their 
conduct, however, we are disposed to regard as excep- 
tional. Most persons have a desire, we believe, to rise 
a little higher, and are willing to put forth some 
amount of effort with the expectation of doing so. Yery 
common is the soliloquy, " I/ain would climhy 

"If I repeat my lesson correctly, mother, during the 
next six days, I am to go up into the New-Testament 
class. Teacher promised me this morning. That will 
be nice ; will it not, mother ? I shall be so glad." So 
Ellen strives to learn. Within the village-school there 
is the desire to rise a little higher. 

B 2 
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" Philip Tomlinson has heen applying to come 
apprentice to our shop ; and master says that, if I do 
my best, he shall take Philip soon. Then I shall not have 
to run errands, or clean shoes either. I shall spend all 
my time in the shop, and learn my trade with the men." 
So James does his best; for he wishes to be a little higher. 

" If all go on well during the next year, I hope we 
shall be able to take a house in the country. Mr. 
Jenkinson can superintend the business, and I will 
drive in when the weather is favourable. That annoy- 
ing failure has, however, thrown us back considerably, 
and we have a great deal on hand. I must stick to 
business closer than ever for other twelve months, or 
there will be no chance." So the prosperous merchant 
hastens from his parlour, which is rather gloomy, to his 
office, which is very gloomy ; and thinks not of the 
discomfort. He is intent on being a little higher. 

"Under-Secretary of State! A precious fifteen 
hundred a year ; and our expenses to meet ; and 
gratuities to give; and obsequious bows, and soft 
words, and pleasant smiles to provide! I often wish 
that I were a tailor or a tea-dealer. I do. To think 
of the insults I received yesterday! I do not know 
how I managed to keep my temper. I will never 
tamely submit to such provocation from him again, 
though he is First Lord of the Treasury. But, per- 
haps, better go through with it as I have begun. It 
will be strange if I do not manage to get into the 
Cabinet soon, if the Opposition will only keep where 
they are ; and, if they should succeed, our party will 
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l>e uppermost again before long, and then — yes, then — 
why should I not have the seals ?" So the worthy 
Viscount does submit to his political chieftain. He 
keeps his temper because he hopes to serve his country 
in some position in which he will have, as his reward 
for eminent service, large honour, fair emolument, and 
the disposal of extensive patronage. The Under-Secre- 
tary purposes to rise a little higher. 

" Yonder is a place provided for me on my Saviour's 
throne," says the dying saint. "I am very happy; 
the Lord has been very gracious to me, notwithstanding 
my unworthiness. I can stay here a little longer, if it 
be His blessed will; and I shall not be tempted to 
murmur, for He multiplies His consolations within 
my soul. But I have been thinking of that wondrous 
declaration, ^ To him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit with Me in My throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with My Eather in His throne.' 
It is good to be here; for the Lord Jesus visits 
me here, and He blesses yoiir kind words to the 
comforting of my soul: but it would be better far 
to be yonder, with Jesus. I begin to long for the 
crown, and the palm, and the white robe. I am not 
discontented ; but I would like to be gone, that I may 
see Him whom I love." Yes, the dying saint,. though 
on Tabor, longs for Zion. He has already been raised 
high ; so high as to hold fellowship with our Divine 
Eedeemer. But he eai*nestly desires to be raised 
higher still ; that he may sit on his Saviour's throne, 
and be for ever with the Lord. 
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** I fain would ch'mb.^* This fire burning within the 
soul does not require to be extinguished. Our gracious 
Creator has furnished us with capabilities, and with 
opportunities too, whieh clearly indicate that He 
intends something for us, far more exalted than what is 
yet attained. The fire needs, however, to be controlled 
and directed. Our path is to resemble that of the 
ascending sun — higher, and yet higher still — brighter, 
and yet brighter still — beneficial, and yet more beneficial, 
displaying the power, wisdom, and goodness of its Maker 
more and more — climbing the celestial steep, whatever 
fogs and mists and clouds may be beneath its track, until 
it reaches in due time meridian splendour. " The path 
of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day." " ThetL shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

^^ I fain would climb y Yery good. Keep to that. 
Into whatever ravine, morass, or ditch you may chance 
to blunder, keep to your determination. Scramble out 
as fast as you can, and force your way up the hill. 
But it will be well seriously to ponder how you can 
best succeed. Some mistakes are fatal, and many are 
attended with great inconvenience. You will do well 
to gain all the information you can upon these three 
points : Where to climb ; Sow to climb ; and When to 
climb. When in the early part of June, 185*5, the 
French had succeeded in taking the Mamelon Fort, 
they immediately set about the storming of the Mala- 
koff. This was, undoubtedly, an evidence of great 
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ardour and courage. It had not, however, been 
thoughtfully arranged. The brave-hearted men who 
undertook the dreadful task had not duly pondered 
where, or how, or when the attack would best be 
made. As the French mounted the hiU, there could be 
no doubt concerning the earnestness of •their purpose. 
It was evident that whatever, under the circumstances, 
could be accomplished by human beings, would be 
accomplished by them ; but they had undertaken that 
which was impracticable. When, amidst the murderous 
rain of shot and cannon-balls, they had reached the 
abatis-work drawn by the Kussians around the hill, it 
became apparent that our allies, fearless as they were, 
could force their way no farther. They were therefore 
under the necessity of descending those slopes, already 
covered with the bleeding and mangled bodies of their 
comrades, and soon to be the scene of the dying agonies 
of many who for the moment crowded close under the 
enemy's works. The Eussians had already had suffi- 
cient time to bring up reserves ; and when the French, 
with great loss, had escaped beyond tfie fatal fire from 
the Malakoff, they were closely pursued by their ene- 
mies, and were in danger of losing the Mamelon which 
had been so dearly won in an earlier part of the day. 
From want of due consideration, the determination to 
climb W618, on that occasion, attended with the most 
disastrous results. Our gracious Creator has bestowed 
upon each one of us large capabilities and opportunities. 
Let us determine that we will not receive the grace of 
God in vain. Let us, at the same time, attend to the 
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admonition of prudence : *' Ponder the path of thy feet, 
and let all thy ways be established." So shall we 
make desirable progress in whatever appertains to us. 
We shall rise a little higher every day we are permitted 
to live on earth. Best of all, we shall never cease to 
ascend so long as our deathless spirits live. Having 
attained an elevation where no further trace of sin or 
sorrow can be found, we shall still ever be climbing, 
with hearts pure and joyous, toward further heights of 
glorious blessedness. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"WHERE TO CLIMB. 

" Fkom thence, far off, he unto him did shew 
A little path that was both steep and long, 
Which to a goodly city led his view ; 
Whose walls and towers were builded high and strong, 
Of pearl and precious stone, that earthly tongue 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 

Too high a ditty for my simple song ! 
The city of the GREAT KING named right well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happiness do dwell. 

*' As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heaven in gladsome company ; 
And with great joy into that city wend, 
As lovingly as friend does with his friend. 
Whereat he wonder' d much, and did enquere 
What stately building dares so high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the starry sphere, 
^d what unknown nation therein empeopled were. 
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"' Fair Knight,' quoth he, * Jerusalem that is, 
The New Jerusalem that God has huilt 
For those to dwell in who are chosen His, 
His chosen people, purged from sinful guilt, 
With precious hlood, which cruelly was spilt 
On cursed tree, of that unspotted Lamb, 

"Who for the sins of all the world was kilt ; 
Now are they saints all in that city same, 
llore dear unto their God than younglings to their dame.' " 

Thbeb are lofty mountains in Great Britain. As 
most of us are too busy, or too poor, to allow of our 
enjoying the pleasures of a Continental tour, we do 
well to make the best of these. They are quite worthy 
the attention of those who delight in the sublime, and 
abundantly sufficient to elevate the feelings of the 
devout. Standing near the base of these, or having 
climbed to their summit, we may profitably meditate on 
the illustrations afforded of the unlimited power, the 
absolute immutability, and the unfailing truthfulness of 
the infinite Creator. The mountains of ^Britain, we must 
confess, are diminutive when compared with those 
which are to be found elsewhere. "When we express 
our ardent preference for the beloved land of our birth, 
we have not its natural scenery chiefly in view. We 
think more of its Bibles and its sanctuaries, and the 
countless mercies which have, through these, flowed to 
its children. Helvellyn in England, Cader Idris in 
Wales, and Ben-Macdhui in Scotland, with all the 
mountains which these may serve to represent, would 
scarcely be observed if placed in the vicinity of Mount 
Eosa, and Mount Blano, and similar heights. Perhaps 
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the summit of no hill in Great Britain is so much as 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea ; whilst 
there are places on the Alpine range at least fifteen 
thousand. Africa can, in this respect, almost compete 
with Europe. Both, however, are far surpassed by 
America. In that western continent nature seems to 
delight in the vast and the grand. There the stupend- 
ous Andes present a vast range above twenty thousand 
feet high ; and, in one place at least, exceed that lofty 
elevation by five thousand feet. Then, perhaps, the 
highest peak in our world will be found near the 
ancient seats of civilization in Asia. The Kimsdayan 
range has long been regarded as including such peak. 
Xunchinginga has been estimated as raising its head 
more than twenty-eight thousand feet above the sea- 
level. ' Admitting the supremacy of this hill of northern 
Hindostan, it still remains doubtful whether, though 
we had much leisure and abundant means, it would be 
■desirable to climb to its summit. Xunchinginga might 
have little to present to us. As we should find that 
we were ten thousand feet above the snow-line, there 
would be difficulty in forming a comfortable habitation, 
or of securing the luxuries which habit has rendered 
needful to us. "We really would not climb thither. 
Though men might, if we proved successful, award to 
us the honour of having stood where human being 
never stood before, we would not climb thither. There 
have been persons who, in similar localities, climbed 
iiigher than prudence sanctioned. They have reached 
some region of excessive cold, of unbroken solitude, of 
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frequent storms, and of utter barrenness. Many such 
adventurers have, far away from their fellows, most 
miserably perished. We would not climb thither. 

When the American colonies proclaimed their inde- 
pendence, and prepared to maintain it by an appeal to 
arms, there was, residing in the city of London, a' 
merchant named Peter Thellusson. He was intent on 
rising in the world ; which, according to his view, con- 
sisted in obtaining the greatest possible amount of 
money. It was a matter of indifference to him whether 
the arms of King George, or those of Washington, 
prevailed, if the markets proved remunerative to him. 
War was an evil, in his sight, as it caused much risk, 
and made marine insurance very high. War was a 
blessing, in his estimation, because it furnished clever 
men like himself with favourable opportunities for 
successful and profitable speculation. Peter could 
scarcely balance the advantages and disadvantages of 
war. So he left the question to philanthropists, politi- 
cians, and divines ; and went on making money. He 
was content any way, so that he could be climbing 
upward in his own selfish manner. The master 
passion of his soul was to build up a colossal fortime, 
and then so to secure it, that the name and achievements 
of the London merchant should be honourably men- 
tioned throughout all succeeding generations. The 
American war came to a termination by the acknow- 
ledgment of colonial independence. Peter was now 
advanced in years, yet still busy in the accumulation 
and employment of capital. Those of our Continental 
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neighbours who had exulted to witness the successful 
revolution of American colonists against England, had 
now reason to tremble as the revolutionary flames broke 
out in Paris and extended throughout the fair provinces 
of Prance. Peter, however, had one thing to do. 
Money was still to be acquired. "Whilst the blood of 
the noble, the fair, the royal, and afterwards of all 
classes, deluged the squares and market-places of the 
French metropolis, there was still profit to be made, 
by those who knew how, on the London Exchange ; 
and our merchant was of that happy number. Whilst 
wealth had been accumulating within the coffers of 
Thellusson, the warmth of natural affection had been 
diminishing. He had three sons, Peter, George, and 
Charles. "We must suppose that he once loved these ; 
but such affection had been lavished upon his darling 
wealth, that little remained for his children. Then 
there were six grandchildren, such darlings as generally 
secure to themselves a double portion of an old man's 
love. The streams had, alas ! been dried up or frozen. 
Peter Thellusson had no affection but for the great 
golden idol which he had made, and set up. His real 
and personal property was now immense. All who 
were descended from him, or related to him, might 
have been placed in circumstances of moderate affluence, 
and their children might have been taught to bless the 
name of their benefactor. But the rich merchant had 
long intended to found a family, of which he should be 
regarded as the head. His property was sufficient to 
purchase estates which would have placed their possessor 
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on an equality with the nobles of the land : but another 
thought had entered into the mind of the gold-deluded 
man. He had long observed the rapidity with which 
large sums of money accumulate when placed at com- 
pound interest. The halo of glory which he intended 
should one day surround his name, had been long 
delayed. Why should it not be delayed a little longer, 
that it might become so bright as to attract uuiversal 
attention ? "Wliy should the comfort of his children be 
consulted ? They might struggle and save, as he had 
done. If the money was allowed to accumulate for 
half a century or so, the amount would found three 
femilies, and each more wealthy than any Duke in the 
realm. The thought was overpowering : never would 
his name be forgotten, if this plan were adopted. It 
should be done. A will was accordingly prepared. By 
this carefully-drawn document, the whole of Thellus- 
son*s property at the period of his demise was ordered 
to be securely invested. Neither principal nor interest 
was to be touched until the latest of his descendants, 
living at the time of his death, should have left this 
world. The eldest three of his descendants who should 
then be living were to share the immense wealth which 
had accumulated. Thus three families of great con- 
sideration in the empire would have to speak of Peter 
Thellusson, the successful London merchant, as their 
founder. Soon after this will was made, the selfish 
worldling passed to his final account. The date of his 
wiU was 1796. That inscribed on his tombstone was 
1797. Great was the consternation when the will was 
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opened and read. The matter was deemed, by those 
concerned, of sufficient importance to warrant the 
expensive outlay needed for an appeal to the Legisla- 
ture. That appeal was unsuccessful. .The highest 
British authority declined to set aside the testamentary 
disposition of property. The dying man's heart had 
been harassed by the fear that his arrangement would 
be altered, and in the will he made an appeal against 
such alteration, on the ground that he had earned the 
^money, and therefore had a right to dispose of it. This 
was allowed, and the will was confirmed : the Legis- 
lature, however, expressed the conviction that the will 
was an evidence of '* vanity , ilUheraltty, and folly.'* 
The property, consisting of £600,000 in what was 
personal, with land of the annual value of £4,500, 
was to be employed according to the unreasonable 
wish of its acquirer. The latest surviver died in 
Pebruary, 1856. The accumulated wealth had then 
to be disposed of. It might, reasonably, have been 
expected to amount to five millions sterling. Instead 
of that, such had been the wasteful expenditure in 
litigation, during the lengthened period since the 
decease of Peter Thellusson, that the amount was dis- 
covered to have become no greater than when originally 
left. Then the question was not yet settled as to its 
disposal. Who were the persons intended — the eldest 
three descendants ? "Were the three individuals, among 
the crowd of descendants, who happened to have been 
bom at the earliest period, to be regarded as the fortu- 
nate heirs? or, was the property to be awarded to 
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those who represented the eldest branches of the house ? 
Here was room for renewed litigation. We thus mark 
the career of one who successfully endeavoured to climb 
very high, but, unhappily, in a wrong direction. The 
man's selfish and covetous heart misled him. By most 
his name will be forgotten, whilst those of Wesley, and 
Whitefield, and Howard, and Wilberforce are revered. 
But we would have you to turn aside to read again the 
inscription which has been engraven on that now dila- 
pidated pillar which the wealthy merchant erected for 
his own honour. The British Senate pronounced it, 
and the British people approved it. Bead that epitaph; 

"A VAIN, ILLIBERAL, AND FOOLISH MAN." We WOUld 

not climb as he climbed. 

About four hundred years ago, the Prince who then 
bore the title of Duke of Gloucester was fostering the 
determination in his heai-t to rise in the world. His 
father, as Duke of York, had aimed to secure the crown 
of England, but, in doing this, lost his life. His elder 
brother had made the same attempt, and with success. 
The unhappy King, Henry the Sixth, had at length 
been pushed aside ; and the indomitable Queen, Mar- 
garet, had entirely exhausted her resources. There 
wore, therefore, but few lives between the Duke of 
Gloucester and the throne of England. His idea of 
rising in the world was the attaining of supreme power. 
Doubtless he would have preferred to secure that power 
by fair means, if possible. It was, however, to be 
grasped in some way. There were many heights to 
which he could have climbed lawfully : the way to 
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emineut usefulness and dignity was open before him. 
A Prince standing near to the throne could have done 
much to heal the deep and bleeding wounds of his 
country. The sanguinary conflicts,, the bitter jealousies, 
and the opposing interests, which then distressed this 
land, required men of kindly heart, and vigorous mind, 
and high position, to labour for their removal. But 
Gloucester aimed at the attainment of unjust power, 
rather than at the blessedness of doing good. There were 
a few persons yet between him and the exalted seat 
to which his ambition looked. There was his brother 
Edward, who was seated on the throne ; and there were 
the children of that brother. There was his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence. If a few were taken out of the way, 
he could be numbered among the Monarchs of the 
southern and most fruitful portion of this fair island. 
Gloucester determinately and relentlessly sought to 
climb in the track which, as his selfish and proud heart 
indicated, would lead him to the highest eminence. It 
is probable that he was the real occasion of Clarence's 
death. After the removal of Edward, the unholy 
earnestness of Richard was vastly augmented. By his 
orders the Earl Rivers, and others who had been sent 
prisoners to Pontefract Castle, were put to death. By 
his command Lord Hastings was dragged from the 
council-chamber, and beheaded on a log of wood which 
chanced to be lying in the court-yard of the Tower. The 
wicked Duke knew well that Hastings was not likely to 
comply with his traitorous projects against the authority 
and person of the youthful King, Edward the Fifth. 

c 
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Hence the excited rage, and the relentless decree, " You 

I 

are the chief abettor of the sorceress Shore ; you are a 
traitor : and by St. Paul I swear that I will not dine 
until your head shall be brought to me." Then came 
the horrible tragedy which will continue, so long as 
English history remains, associated with the name of 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester. The Constable of the 
Tower, Sir Robert Brackenbury, would listen to no 
proposals injurious to the young Princes, then within 
that fortress. He was therefore directed for a short 
period to resign his keys and responsibilities. On 
the fatal night, when Brackenbury' s authority was 
superseded, three wretches, who afterwards confessed 
their crime, and whose names have been recorded as 
infamous on the enduring page. Slater, Dighton, and 
Forrest, were introduced jnto the chamber where the 
sons of Edward the Fourth were sleeping. These 
children awoke no more in time. Though Richard laid 
no hand upon the struggling victims whilst they were 
smothered, and heard not their stifled death-groans, he 
was their murderer. He had now climbed to the elevated 
spot, which, when seen at a distance, had appeared so 
desirable. Widely different was its realization. The 
crown was not the occasion of joy which he used to 
believe it would prove, when he and his brothers were 
toiling and struggling to snatch it from the brow of 
the irresolute Henry, and to preserve it from the grasp 
of the lion-like Margaret. Besides, he soon learned 
that fresh struggles awaited him. He must do battle 
in the open field for the throne which he had gained 
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chiefly by intrigue and assassination. The Earl of 
Richmond, professing to unite in himself the claims of 
both the rival houses, was preparing to contend for the 
place so dearly bought by Eichard. There was no 
interval of peace in which the usurper could enjoy that 
which he had unrighteously seized. He had gained the 
height long coveted, but he found the splendour to be 
merely concentrated misery ; and he felt himself impelled 
onward towards a yawning abyss. But two years 
elapsed between the tragedy enacted in the Tower 
during the darkness of night, and the summons for 
Richard to meet the Earl of Richmond at Bosworth so 
soon as the sun should aflbrd light for the dreadful 
conflict. Two years after Richard had fully assumed 
the crown, it was torn from his lifeless and bleeding 
form on the field of Bosworth. Two years after the 
bodies of the murdered Princes were secretly buried by 
Richard's directions, his own body, amid the hooting 
and jeers of the spectators, was taken to the Grey- 
Eriars' church at Leicester, and there ignominiously 
buried. Richard, doubtless, hoped that his name would 
be recorded among those of English Sovereigns. Thus 
far his desires have been gratified. But the elevation he 
gained has only exposed his memory to the unmingled 
reprobation and contempt of generations. During the four 
hundred years which have elapsed since his downfal, his 
name has been held as a by- word of scorn. Historians, 
poets, dramatists, novelists, painters, sculptors, men of all 
classes who have endeavoured to recall the past, have 
uttered the name of Richard the Third so as to excite 

c 2 
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fbe him of mmtterable contempt^ or the groan of 
horror. In order to heighten the effect, there has 
heen, probably, much added to the deformity of his 
body, the yileness of his mind, and the wickedness of 
his conduct. He aimed to secure nnlawfol power. For 
this he urged his way onward and upward. He secured 
little, except misery and disgrace. We would not dimb 
as he cHmbed. 

At an early period of our world's history, when 
'F.nglaii^ had no colonies either to enrich her, or to 
contend with her; when England had no Princes to 
contend for a crown, and no crown for which Princes 
could contend ; whei^ England had no history in which 
the achievements of her sons could be recorded, and her 
sons, most likely, no achievements worthy of remem- 
brance ; an Eastern Prince was intent on ascending the 
slopes of worldly pleasure. He was not yet happy, but 
he hoped and expected to be so erelong. He had many 
advantages. "When he was just entering on manhood, 
he possessed more wealth than Peter Thellusson had to 
bequeath at the close of his life. His father died when 
he was about the age at which English law would have 
ceased to regard him as an infant. That father left him 
an almost incalculable amount of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and property of various kinds. He had 
no need to toil in order to acquire wealth ; for he thus 
inherited a store which was almost inexhaustible. 
Then he was at once an independent Monarch. His 
power as such was far greater than that for which the 
Princes of the Bed and the White Eoses so long con- 
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tended in England. A more splendid throne than the 
Duke of Gloucester ever hoped to obtain, this youthful 
Monarch inherited in direct succession. He had no 
reason to struggle for power. He already possessed it 
to an extent almost unlimited. Many voices invited 
him to ascend the gentle slopes of pleasure. Mowers 
seemed to spring in pro^sion, far as the eye could reach. 
Young men, noble in bearing, gifted, and joyous in 
spirit, would be his companions. Beauty, luxury, 
music, flattery, and whatever his soul could desire, 
might be at once procured. So he sought to shun some 
paths of toil, on which he had once entered; and, 
yielding himself to the gentle persuasion of those 
around him, and to the strong impulses within, he 
commenced to climb. Everything that could retard his 
progress was cast aside. He had been exhorted by his 
father, in his latest hours, not to forsake that God who 
had been his father's best Eriend. But the restraints of 
the Divine law would have embarrassed the merry- 
hearted group as they hastened from one gaily-tinted 
and odoriferous eminence to another; and the Lord 
Jehovah was therefore forgotten. Solomon climbed 
very high in that direction. Among the many millions 
of our race now living, there are very few who could 
climb so high, if they were disposed so to do. The 
costly voluptuousness of his court and seraglio could 
not be imitated by any, except those few who possess 
both equal wealth and equal power. As the experi- 
ment cannot be tried every day, it is of importance that 
we should not overlook the result, as recorded by the 
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man who made it. Solomon raised a monument on the 
eminence which he gained by climbing one slope of 
fancied pleasure after another, and on that monument 
he engraved what all may read, without treading in his 
footsteps : "Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do : 
and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit under the sun." Such exaltation is 
not worthy the efforts and sacrifices required. We would 
not climb thither. That path which leads from God, 
though it appears for some distance to tend upward, 
leads from happiness. We would not climb there. Yet 
still, onward and upward. We cannot be satisfied where 
we are. There is that in the human spirit which cries 
aloud for advancement. This deep yearning of the 
soul, this inner voice, this irrepressible longing, must 
mean something. Though startled by the mischances 
and downfal of others, each strong mind continues to 
say, " I fain loould cUmh.^^ 

1. WhEEE AKDTJOTJS duty is to be FULFILLEl), LET 
us CLIMB. 

In many respects there was a striking contrast between 
the character of the Duke of Wellington and that of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. They were both men of energy, 
and courage, and genius. But in several particulars 
they widely differed from each other. We are re- 
minded of one feature of dissimilarity by the employ- 
ment of the word " duty." ^Napoleon was continually 
referring to "glory;" Wellesley, as perpetually, to 
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"duty." It is probable that the French General 
seldom sent a despatch to Paris in which the word 
"glory" did not occur. Whether he was merely the 
Commandant of the army of Italy, or a Consul, or the 
Emperor, he was still dwelling on glory. Whether he 
was manifestly victorious, as at Lodi ; or fully defeated, 
as at Acre ; or the result was doubtful, as at Eylau ; 
he still persuaded his soldiers that he and they were be- 
coming the most illustrious of warriors ; and confidently 
assured the citizens of Paris, and the people of Prance, 
that they had only to fiimish him with more money and 
men in order to become the most illustrious of nations. 
Whether speaking or writing, Napoleon was ever 
dweUing on glory. On the contrary, it is said, and the 
remark is all but literally correct, that, throughout the 
numerous and voluminous despatches of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the word " glory '' never occurs. The word 
** duty " is constantly employed. Wellesley had a far 
more correct view of the nature of war than his op- 
ponent. To the English General it appeared a dire 
necessity. His nation was driven to engage in it 
because the tumultuous passions of the many, and the 
unbounded ambition of a few, threatened to subvert the 
liberties of Europe. Wellesley did not enter the dread- 
ful contest in order to add lustre to his name, or secure 
wealth for his family ; though in the end both these 
advantages were conferred by a grateful nation. War 
was, however,, in the estimation of the British leader, 
far too serious to allow of merely personal considerations. 
He was fighting in order to secure righteous peace. He 
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was convinced that he had a duty to perform, stem but 
imperative; or he would have preferred the peaceful 
avocations of a civilian. In his addresses to the officers 
and soldiers who were under his command, he endea- 
voured to breathe the same spirit. They were to do 
what was right. TTis despatches home were of a similar 
character. They manifested an earnest and unwavering 
desire that the British Parliament and people would 
sustain their Sovereign and his army in waging war, 
just so long as should be needful to obtain a righteous 
peace, and no longer. The needful sacrifices were to be 
made by the nobleman and the artisan at home, and by 
officers and soldiers abroad, because such self-denial was 
a duty. The welfare of the great family of nations 
demanded that military despotism should be checked. 
We well know which of these two proved in the ecd 
the greater hero. In the pLiins of Belgium rises the 
monumental stone, bearing the inscription, ''June 18, 
1815." There is no need that the name of Britain's 
great Duke should be carved on that stone. It is lot 
necessary that the particulars connected with the final 
overthrow of Europe's dread should be there recited. A 
world-wide celebrity has been given to the triumph of 
Wellington and the defeat of Xapoleon. It is said tkat 
when Buonaparte was in the midst of his career of 
conquest, and b^inning to yield to the intoxicating 
influence of flattery, he complained of the incapacity of 
the Generals whom Prussia and Eussia, ^md especially 
Austria, had sent against him. They were such block- 
heads, he declared, that he had no chance of gaining 
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the renown which might have been secured if he had 
been so fortunate as to have abler antagonists. Many of 
these, trained in the old school of military tactics, were 
certainly unequal to cope with his genius, or to anticipate 
his perfidy. But to Napoleon's iU-concealed egotism 
and boasting it has been replied, that he had no reason 
to complain of incapacity in his antagonist at Waterloo. 
The French Generals had been overmatched throughout 
the Peninsular campaigns ; and better had it been for 
their master to remain in his diminutive empire at Elba, 
and amuse himself with the baby-sceptre assigned to 
him, than to forswear himself in order to be defeated 
near Brussels. He who had for twenty years dazzled 
others, and bewildered himself, by seeking and reflecting 
the rays of a false and worthless glory, was found no 
equal match for him who had trained his soul, and the 
souls of others, to listen and regard the summons of 
duty. 

It is lawful and wise to put forth much effort in the 
accomplishment of a difficult task. During a voyage iu 
the Mediterranean, the sailors on board any ship have 
often to alter the amount of sail. The Captain is 
anxious, of course, to proceed as quickly as he can with 
safety. He wishes to reach the port for which he is 
bound, to get his cargo discharged, and to secure 
another freight. In all this, most of the men and lads 
agree with him. Some among them are intent on 
gaining more money. Others are thinking of loved 
ones at home. Others largely possess that healthiness 
of soul which incites effort to succeed in what is their 
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duty, without any reference to personal advantage. 
All the sails are therefore employed which can be with 
safety. Now it so happens, that in that inland sea 
squalls are of frequent occurrence. This seems to have 
been the case in the days of St. Paul, and is certainly 
so now. During the night, especially, those who are 
on watch have need to keep both eyes and ears open. 
There may be very little light, from either moon or 
stars ; but that little must be earnestly and vigilantly 
employed. There may be no loud sound ; but nothing 
which is heard must be neglected. When a squall is 
approaching, the waves at a distance will be higher 
than usual, and crested with white foam, and wiU come 
rushing onward driven by the boisterous wind. The 
appearance of these waves is one of the earliest indica- 
tions of the coming danger, and, whether by night or 
by day, ought to be discerned by those on watch as 
soon as possible. Then rings the cry throughout the 
vessel, " All hands ! " The experienced sailora who 
happen to be below, however soundly asleep they were 
the^moment before, are instantly awake. They have 
learned to slumber with their ears so far opened as to 
admit that sound at once. When the night is partially 
spent, and they are relieved from their arduous posts, 
and allowed to retire to their hammocks, they are fully 
aware of the probability that sometime, during the 
time allotted to them for sleep, they will have to rush 
upon deck and hasten aloft in order to shorten sail. 
The apprentice lad, who has not been long at sea, and 
who is thus rudely awakened, may well be pitied. 
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Before his eyes are thoroughly opened, the old sailors 
are hurrying to the foot of the ladder, calling loudly to 
him at .the same time, and applying various epithets, 
far from complimentary, to him. He springs up, 
tumbles on the lower deck in his attempt to leave his 
hammock expeditiously, picks himself up again, par- 
tially and hastily clothes himself, and follows the last 
man up the hatch- way. The poor lad is completely 
bewildered. In those times when he used to sleep in 
the little attic in his parents' home, he was always 
sure of six or seven hours, and sometimes had eight. 
As he is tumbling up the ladder, he believes that he 
has not been half an hour in his hammock ; but he is 
not sure of anything. He would wish himself on land 
again, apprenticed to the cordwainer with whom he 
spent a month; but he has no time to wish anything. 
As the last vestige of the dream he was engs^ed in 
disappears, the lad fooids himself on the upper deck. 
Higher still. Somebody orders him to follow others, 
in order to reef a sail. He does not fully know what is 
meant, but he sees the men climbing the mast, and he 
follows. He is awake now, and intends to act like a 
man. The ropes feel wet aud cold. But up he goes. 
He climbs with a hearty good-will, and lays hold of 
the rope assigned to him as though he meant to do his 
ftdl share of the task. The gust will be on them now 
in three minutes ; and, if all be not tight then, woe to 
them every one. There is danger and painfcdness in 
such climbing as that; yet the lad does well to accom- 
plish his part. There is room on board that vessel, and 
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amid scenes like these, for the manifestatioii of true 
heroism. He is not trampling upon the rights of 
others, nor inflicting injury upon the helpless, as 
he ascends. By efforts and fortitude like his the 
world is henefited, and the comforts of our race are 
augmented. Success to thee, hrave-hearted sailor hoy ! 
That tall mast is one of the places where thou art 
appointed to climb ; for thy duty calls thee to its lofty 
yards. 

Perhaps you have heard, or read, of a happy chimney- 
sweeper's boy. l^ot many years ago there was a great 
number of lads who were designated ** climbing boys." 
Their task was an exceedingly uncomfortable one. 
They were required by their masters to ascend, or 
creep along, all kind of flues, in order to remoye the 
accumulated soot. Many of these flues were narrow, 
and long, and crooked. Frequently they were sudh 
that the boy could scarcely force his way along them. 
Sometimes, in order to save the time of those engaged 
in a manufactory, or in order to suit the convenience of 
those occupying a dwelling-house, or for some other 
reason, a poor little boy was commanded to creep up 
and along some dark and dangerous flue before it had 
become entirely cool. Now and then an unhappy child 
has been suddenly suffocated ! At other times he has 
become so wedged in the narrow passage as to be 
unable either to proceed or return, and has consequently 
perished. The laws of our country have, of late, been 
repeatedly altered, so as to afford increased protection 
to the feeble and the poor. The shelter of wise and 
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benevolent legislation has been extended to the little 
children who would otherwise have had to become, in 
this sense, " climbing boys." Machines have now to be 
employed when the flues are so narrow that a man 
cannot find his way along them. Perhaps in the 
building of dwelling-houses, and of manufactories, a 
little more expense is incurred. It is possible that 
occasionally a chimney-pot, or a few bricks, are 
sacrificed, which might have been saved, if a short 
brush in a little boy's gentle hand had been employed. 
But such expense or loss is not so great an evil as the 
loss to a mother of the boy she dearly loves. We have 
reason to be thaukful to Almighty God that His blessed 
book has shed so much light on the minds of our 
countrymen generally, and has so influenced the hearts 
of many, that the welfare of children, though very 
young and very poor, is not overlooked by our legis- 
lators. But I have referred to a little boy who lived 
before the enactment of this beneficent statute. He 
used to climb chimneys and flues, and to go along the 
streets, crying, ** Sweep, ho!" He had, however, been 
converted to God. His soul was happy, because he had 
reason to believe that the Almighty had, for the sake of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, pardoned his sins, and changed 
his heart. In the Sabbath-school, where he had been 
taught the way to God and heaven, he had learned to 
read, and had committed to memory many beautiful 
hA which were now a great comfort to L. One 
morning he was climbing up a chimney, and sweeping 
down the soot as he did so, but was heard singing at 
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the same time. The words which he was employing; 
were touchingly appropriate to his position, though 
perhaps he only thought of them as suitahle to the 
state of his soul. He was singing, — 

*' In darkest shades, if Thou appear, 
My dawning is begun : 
Thou art my soul's bright morning Star, 
And Thou my rising Sun." 

He proceeded with his task, and proceeded with his 
singing also. He was rising higher each minute, as he 
used his brush with hearty good- will ; and he contrived 
to keep up the tune amid the clatter, and soot, and 
gloom. He reached the top of the chimney just as he 
commenced the verse, — 

^* The op'ning heavens around me shine, 
"With beams of sacred bliss, 
If Jesus shows His mercy mine, 
And whispers I am His." 

It is very likely that in the fulfilment of our duties 
we may not have literally to climb like the sweep or 
the sailor. Yet, whilst we are endeavouring amid 
difficulties to do that which is right, we are rising. 
We must attend to this with true manliness. The 
handicraft by which our livelihood is to be secured may 
be very difficult to learn; the customers on whom it 
is our business to wait may be exceedingly capri- 
cious ; the employer we serve may appear to us 
unreasonably exacting; we may often be wearied in 
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body and mind ; yet must we endeavour to give satis- 
faction. At all events, we must do that which is right. 
We must look weU to present duty. Our position, for 
a time, may be on the lowest round of the ladder. Let 
us not be too impatient to reach the top. Make no 
attempt to omit any of the steps. There are too many 
who allow themselves to be thoroughly disgusted with 
their position. Subordination, and menial employment, 
they conclude, were never intended for such persons as 
themselves. They therefore spring off the ladder, with 
the intention of springing on again at a higher place. 
This they fail to do. They perceive, after a time, that 
those who were beneath them have now passed the 
round which they so indignantly quitted, and are 
approaching the one to which they were so long un- 
successfully aspiring. They perceive also that they 
themselves must, if they will climb at all, take a place 
lower than that now occupied by their juniors, and 
lower than that which they once occupied. This they 
are very loth to do. They therefore make another 
attempt to commence at the middle, but without 
success. Struggles and failures succeed each other, 
until, at the close of Hfe, the mistaken aspirant finds 
himself rather lower than the place where he first 
began to aUow and manifest his unreasonable ambition 
and discontent. Take the steps one at a time, and in 
due order, and then ascend as rapidly as you can. But 
be sure you climb by taking the step immediately above 
you. Attend to present duty. 
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2. Wheee suitable knowledge mat be ACaUIBED, 

LET US CLIMB. 

A lad whose father's cottage was in the middle of a 
potato-field, both large and flat, enclosed by high hedges, 
might perhaps manage to exist without going often, or 
far, beyond the gate. I dare venture to affirm, how- 
ever, that, if there were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood a steep mountain, the lad would some day reach 
the top. He would not be restrained by any difficulty 
in climbing. He would become thoroughly tired of 
walking among potato -rows, and counting their 
number, and hearing of their qualities. He would 
think within himself, " I should like to stand upon the 
summit of that hill, and ascertain what is there, and 
see what can be seen from such an elevation." Our all- 
wise and aU-gracious Creator has placed within our 
souls a restless desire to know more than we do at 
present. This yearning after knowledge may be ob- 
served in an association of philosophers, and also in a 
solitary baby. The learned men gravely talk of the 
sciences of optics and acoustics, and of gravitation, and 
the cohesion of matter. The infant proceeds, in its 
way, over much the same ground, as it cries for the 
candle, shakes its rattle, throws down the spoon, 
and tears the book. This desire for knowledge needs 
both direction and encouragement. We must first 
of aU secure those lessons which are of greatest 
importance. "We would not have a lad to be always 
confined to a potato-field. Yet, in the case just sup- 
posed, it might be very proper and advantageous that 
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most of the youth's time should be spent there, and the 
greater part of his energies employed there. His 
present duty requires him to be there. His daily task 
has to be performed there. When he visits other places, 
the purpose of his doing so should be that he may 
be happier and more useftil in the potato-field. To 
become a first-rate mechanic is, undoubtedly, that to 
which, for this world, many of the lads now leaving 
school should aspire. That she may become a model 
housemaid is what should be the chief earthly aim of 
many a girl who is bidding good-bye to her school- 
mistress. Our reading must be arranged and limited 
according to our position, opportunities, and prospects. 
James ought not to be so abstracted among the 
mysteries of algebra as to spoil the mahogany-table 
he has been set to mike, Sarah should not allow 
herself to be so absorbed in the wonders of natural 
history as to fail in washing the floors, and dusting the 
furniture. 

The longing for information needs encouragement. 
There is a danger lest those who find that they must 
spend by far the greater amount of their time and 
energies amid the homely duties of their station, 
should yield to despondency, and cease to make any 
effort in the acquisition of useful knowledge. Having 
to spend twelve hours, or more, digging and hoeing in 
the potato-field, they may lose heart concerning visit- 
ing the mountain. There is also danger lest those 
whose interest and right it is that the young persons 
dependent on them should diligently perform their 
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allotted tasks, should become unduly jealous concerning 
their mental improvement. As visits to the towering 
hiU at improper times would undoubtedly prevent a 
proper attention to the growing crop, all visits may be 
discouraged. All concerned will do well to place before 
themselves some of the numberless instances in which 
those who have been diligent in the acquisition of 
useful knowledge have been more earnest, and more 
conscientious, than others, in the performance of every 
duty. 

Climb, then, wherever you have the opportunity of 
acquiring suitable knowledge. A stout youth some 
time ago went to a farmhouse as plough-boy. The 
farmer and his wife were good people, as well as intel- 
ligent, and thought that it was a pity their new lad 
could not read. They therefore endeavoured to per- 
suade him to employ his leisure hours in learning. 
They had a little daughter, who had not herself learned 
much, as she was only a child. But she could read 
well. The parents were willing that the little girl 
should teach their big plough-boy ; and the child was 
delighted with the proposed task. But, alas ! the lad, 
stupid fellow that he was, proved unwilling to take the 
trouble. He would rather in summer-time lean against 
a gate-post, and gaze vacantly at any man or woman, 
any horse, cow, or donkey, chancing to pass that way ; 
and in winter- time sit near the kitchen-fire, staring at 
the glowing embers, until he fell asleep. Dunce he 
was; and dunce, I suppose, he ever will be. Be not like 
him, but arouse yourself to climb. — ^The advantages 
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of knowledge suitable to your position are many. 
Though nothing but a saving acquaintance with Christ 
will save your soul, there are blessings of a temporal 
character which are dependent on other knowledge. 
You wiU, if diligent in the acquisition of general 
information, have a mind more enlarged and better 
famished than such sluggards as the one I have just 
mentioned. Some people attach a great deal of import- 
ance to a large and well-furnished house ; but it is far 
more desirable that the soul itself should be improved. 
You will, if diligent, have sources of happiness which 
otherwise would be inaccessible. In hours of confine- 
ment, and loneliness, and depression, and weariness, 
you will not be so liable to waste your time, and 
irritate your feelings, by brooding over evils you cannot 
remove. The temptation to seek recreation among 
the idle and dissipated of the neighbourhood will be 
diminished. He who has learned to hold communion, 
through their writings, with the great and the good of 
all ages, will scarcely resort to the ale-bench, or music- 
saloon, or theatre, to seek relaxation in hurtftd folly. 
If thus diligent, the probability of your gaining a 
supply of the comforts belonging to this present life 
will be increased. Intelligence will not always create 
a demand for itself; and hence, for a time, you may 
have to toil side by side with the stupid clown. But 
intelligence prepares its possessor for a superior post 
when one is vacant. Though it is a commodity not 
always sought up in the market, it seldom passes 
unnoticed throughout the whole day ; it sells for a good 

n 2 
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price, when wanted ; and it cannot be quickly gained 
by the ignorant loiterer, who could move higher if he 
had it. Cultivate intelligence now, and you will be 
ready when the hour does come. You can speak out 
with confidence when inquiry is made for a man pos- 
sessing your abilities. If thus diligent, you will, to 
some extent, whether acknowledged or not, be one of 
the world's benefactors. "WTiether your place is by the 
loom, the forge, or the plough ; or whether you transact 
business behind the counter, within the office, or on the 
Exchange; or whether you preach sermons, write books, 
or make laws; you shall succeed in accoiAplishing 
something for our world's weal. 

Very beneficial have been the well-directed efforts of 
others. Many who have had few external advantages 
have largely gained of the advantages just specified. 
The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties has fre- 
quently been pre-eminently successful. Benjamin 
Franklin entered on manhood as a journeyman printer, 
and with prospects not so favourable as those of many 
artisans. He had no capital. He tried, perhaps almost 
as fully as any man in a civilized land ever did, how 
cheaply a human being can be sustained. At one 
period he found, or believed he found, a marvellous 
amount of nutrition in a loaf made of sawdust. But 
he was still toiling hard, endeavouring to ascend the 
hill of knowledge. Among other matters which engaged 
his thoughts amid the excitements of an unusually 
changeful life, he took from the stores which others 
had provided in the study of electricity, and added 
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much thereto. He did not live to witness the applica- 
tion of that science to the transmission of thought along 
the wires which now connect county with county, and 
nation with nation. He had passed to the unseen world 
hefore the message of adoration and brotherly kindness 
was transmitted from Britain to his own America, along 
the ocean-covered valleys and hills of the Atlantic. 
But he did somewhat towards the bringing about of 
that wondrous triumph of science; and his memory 
will long be respected by the wise of this and succeed- 
ing generations. Many of the advantages enumerated 
above were largely participated by this great genius, — 
sometime a printer, but afterwards the statesman and 
philosopher of the West. 

John Kitto entered on life in circumstances of the 
most disadvantageous kind. "We find him, as we read 
his touching biography, when a lad, employed in the 
toilsome and humble occupation of assistant to brick- 
layers. Then, in consequence of an accident, he is 
incapacitated for thus earning his livelihood ; and is, at 
once and for ever, deprived of the sense of hearing. 
He finds a shelter in the parish-workhouse. Pew thus 
situated would ever have risen above absolute depend- 
ence. Most would have remained a burden to society 
at large, which would have sustained the apparently 
helpless one, without much inquiry or complaining. 
Within the soul of that deaf pauper-lad there was, 
however, an ardent desire for knowledge. Many were 
the steps, and painful, before Xitto attained a position 
in which he could command much leisure for the culti- 
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vation of his mind. But the earnest, patient, -untiring 
spirit within him led him onward to success. He 
learned, too, that the Creator is " the Father of lights," 
and that from Him proceedeth *' every good gift, and 
every perfect gift." He was taught of the Spirit to 
love the Bihle. Hence the studies and researches in 
which he was at length altogether employed were made 
subservient to this one end, — the opening more fully 
the path to the life-giving Fountain. He succeeded in 
rendering the book Divine somewhat clearer, more 
attractive, and more impressive than heretofore. Hence 
the name of him who once was a workhouse-lad will 
be long revered by those who delight in the Scujred 
Oracles. Learned Associations conferred their honours 
on him. Students and divines consult the pages which 
he has written. Publishers were glad to be employed 
in giving to the world the observations and thoughts 
of ''the deaf traveller." But his highest fai^ and 
greatest reward, so far as his fellows are concerned, 
will be to know that, having loved the Bible himself, 
he has taught others to love it more dearly than they 
did before. Many, however, were the advantages 
which he gained by the earnest, constant, untiring 
pursuit of suitable knowledge. 

There are various means of self-improvement. To 
some persons one kind of opportunity is especially 
afforded ; to others, a different kind. Beading, obser- 
vation, converse, meditation, and, I will venture to add, 
prayer, may all be profitably employed. It will be well 
to take care that we do not neglect any one of these 
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altogether; and that, especially, we forget not, nor 
disdain, to seek aid from " the Father of lights." We 
shall, however, have to be guided by circumstances, and 
a judicious estimate of our own powers, as to employing 
some of these means more largely than others. All 
persons may read sometimes books, men, and things. 
Some are, doubtless, especially adapted to profit by one, 
and others to be benefited by other kinds of study. 
There are, however, certain general rules which will 
aid each and all in this form of climbing. 

Never search for knowledge where that which is hu/rtful 
abounds. — A lad, leaving such an inclosure as that of 
which we have spoken, and ascending such a hill, 
might think his labour compensated when he discovered 
an abundance of red, shining, juicy berries. We will 
suppose that the lad eats plentifully of the tempting 
fruit. He discovers that the taste is not so pleasant by 
far as he supposed it would be; and he is made 
thoroughly sick, and dangerously ill. He recovers, 
however. When quite better, he once more leaves the 
cottage to climb the hill. He remembers the pain he 
endured before, and its occasion. He recollects, also, 
that where he plucked the hurtful fruit there was 
abundance Of a similar kind, but little else. He has, 
therefore, no disposition to go thither again. ITor is it 
necessary that the lad should have been made ill him- 
self, in order to refrain from partaking of such deceptive 
fruit. Schoolboys all over our country go forth in 
search of blackberries. That is a gladsome day when 
they are released from the tasks and restraints of school, 
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and allowed to plunge among the thickets of the 
common, or the undergrowth of the wood. They abstain, 
however, from touching the red ** poison-berries '* which 
abound in their path. Though they are for a time 
unsuccessful in their search for what they desire, they 
will not meddle with these. If even, they should have 
to return to their homes without any fruit in their 
bfiskets and tins, and having only tasted two or three 
bramble-berries, which were at once small and sour, 
the lads would not burden themselves with the poison- 
berries, attractive and plentiful a& they are ; nor would 
they allow one of them to pas» their lip&. They refrain 
from touching, not because they have been injured 
thereby, but because persons in whom they place 
confidence have warned them of the danger. — We 
must, in our pursuit of knowledge, manifest at least as 
much prudence as the school-boys on their holiday- 
excursion. There are men and books from whom it is 
supposed that some degree and sort of knowledge might 
be gained; but it is unquestionable that, in converse with 
them, many have sustained great injury. Let us not be 
foolish enough to venture on the mischief a second time. 
I^ay, as we may have the advantage af other people's 
experience, it will be our own fault and folly if we be 
injured at all. It is very evident that there are many 
romances, and plays, and poems,, and periodicals, by the 
reading of which both mind and heart are made worse. 
It is as evident that there are many places of public 
resort, where numbers receive great moral injury, and 
none are made better. Let us not be as fooHsh as the 
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cluld would be who said to his parents, " I will eat the 
poison-berries myself, in order to know whether or not 
they will make me sick, or kill me. You say that by 
mistake you once partook of some, and that you suffered 
dreadfully in consequence. But you did get better; 
and I will try for myself." Be not so foolish as to climb 
where grievous, and perhaps fatal, mischief is likely to 
be experienced. 

Seldom search for knowledge where that which is worth' 
less abounds. — When lads have climbed some hill in 
search of filberts, they are not willing to spend their 
time in a place where a nut may perhaps be fouud 
each quarter of an hour, but haws are abundant. The 
haws may b» very suitable food for sparrows and robins, 
during a lengthened and severe winter, but they are not 
what the lads want in autumn. The abundance of the 
haws does not compensate for the scarcity of the nuts. 
If no larger supply can be obtained, the lads will soon 
be off, and will choose some other place, when again 
they are allowed the chance of a nutting-expedition. — 
Now there are many works of fiction which are recom- 
mended because they contain a certain amount of 
historical information ; or because they develop some- 
what of human character ; or because they will greatly 
assist in the formation of style; or because they are 
imbued with the spirit of poetry. If we are sure that 
there is nothing concealed which is calculated to injure, 
we need not entirely forbid the perusal of such writings. 
But w6 must not forget that the information contained 
in works of fiction is exceediiigly limited, and frequently 
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distorted. The aim of the writer is to produce a9 
effective story. To accomplish this, much must be 
added to, or kept back from, the commonplace detail of 
actual life. Hence views of historical subjects the most 
diverse may be readily gathered from the writings of the 
first-class novelists or dramatists. A youth who depends 
on fiction for his information must never venture to open 
his lips, lest he betray at once his own ignorance and 
the name of the tale-maker who has led him astray. 
Nay, it would not be difficult to collect from the writings 
of the same individual, representations of the same 
historical personage, or event, the most contradictory. 
"We might instance the views given of the character of 
Napoleon the Pirst by a titled poet. Works of fiction, 
either in poetry or prose, if harmless, may be sparingly 
used as recreation. But we must never flatter ourselves 
that such reading will enrich our minds. It is not 
mental climbing, but mental child's-play. If we would 
attain to manly vigour, we must have little to do with 
such trifling. He who intends to rise high cannot 
afford time for such loitering. 

Often search for knowledge where that which is inesti- 
mahle abounds. — Experience is frequently of great value. 
It is so in gold-digging, as well as in other employ- 
ments. Many who have proceeded to California, or 
Australia, or Columbia, hoping to become speedily rich, 
have felt that when they were compelled to leave the 
gold-fields, they were only just prepared to begin the 
work in earnest. Perhaps their stock of provisions 
was exhausted, or their strength was gone^ or engage* 
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ments at home imperatively demanded their return. 
They were therefore compelled to leave the gold-fields. 
They did this with especial regret, because they had 
recently discovered a site which promised to be far 
more productive than any on which tiiey had hitherto 
toiled. They said to themselves, when quitting the 
place, " If I had to spend other ten years in this 
employment, I should scarcely ever put my spade into 
any other soil. I would dig here continually." Such 
a statement, if made to young men just coming on the 
ground, would be extremely valuable. By means of this 
they might avoid the waste of time and strength. — 
In reference to knowledge suitable to us all, such advice 
has been furnished by many whose own acquisitions 
were considerable. They have tried many places, and 
l^ave gained somewhat in many. As life, however, was 
drawing to a close, they were found, more and more 
frequently, in one locality. Here they had ever been 
most successful. Here did they become increasingly so. 
They were not disposed harshly to censure tiiose who 
read many books, and eagerly inquired for some new book. 
They had acted in a similar manner when youthful, and 
not altogether without success. They had found grains 
of precious metal in many places. But they had, at 
length, discovered where that which they needed and 
desired could be accumulated most rapidly. There 
they were chiefly found, and there they recommended 
others to spend the best of their time and strength. 
More and more does the Christian believer become 
'* a man of one hook.*^ If we would be truly wise, we 
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too must constantly search there. Let ns often climb 
that hill of the Lord, that we may become very rich in 
all true knowledge. 

3. Whebe modebate oomfetekce may be acquised, 
let tj8 cleeb. 

Some lads appear to be very fond of climbing lamp- 
posts. They evidently find a secret pleasure in that kind 
of exploit. Such is their gratification that they are willing 
to risk the displeasure of irritable and authoritative 
policemen, and also that of their kind but careful parents. 
"Now there really does seem an unnecessary expenditure 
of strength, a useless waste of clothes, and a needless 
venturing on possible evils, in such achievements. At 
the top of the lamp-post there is no duty for the lad to 
perform, no prospect to behold, and no prize to gain. 
The lamplighter is a useful member of society. He 
does not merely excite the surprise and admiration of 
little urchins, from three to five years of age, but confers 
advantages on all classes of the community. "We cannot, 
however, perceive that the lamp-climber benefits either 
himself or any one else. — ^We should all agree, I 
suppose, that a well-laden apple-tree, in the month of 
September, would be worth, as a place of climbing, a 

• 

score of lamp-posts. When duly authorized, a lad 
might well find pleasure in ascending from bough to 
bough. The task of pulling fruit generally seems 
pleasant; and the reward, which would scarcely be 
denied, makes the toil very happy. — Now the prizes of 
this present life can seldom be acquired without 
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vigorous and patient effort. They are, like choice 
apples in the upper boughs of a tree, too high to be 
reached by the indolent. We must climb for them, if 
we are resolved to secure them. By industry, and per- 
severance, ^d courtesy, and carefulness, we must climb 
for them. Whilst, however, we are striving to secure 
a moderate competence, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that there is a prize worthy of effort. We are 
more like lads climbing up an apple-tree, than like 
those who are slowly ascending a lamp-post. There 
are certainly dangers, even when we are endeavouring 
to provide for the present and future wants of those who 
depend upon us. We would be on our guard concerning 
these; so that we may secure what is really good, 
without sustaining any damage. 

Climb not where the riah is great. — Prefer labour 
to peril. Toil wiU. break no bones. The plum 
you discern may be a very fine one. We will 
suppose that it reaUy ip a choice specimen of the 
magnum-bonum kind. But the branch on which it 
hangs is very high, and very slender. That upon 
which you would have to stand, in order to reach if, 
might bear your weight ; but this is not probable. You 
might fall to the ground without dislocating a joint ; 
but, most likely, either arm, or leg, or neck would 
suffer. Better either let the plum alone, or patiently 
aim at it until you succeed in knocking it down. Do not 
risk life or limb in the attempt to secure it. — B«frain, 
in your efforts for competence, from speculation in all 
its forms. Prefer toil to risk. Do not make haste to 
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be rich. Be content with that which you can gain, by 
honest industry and safe trading. Ever since Britain 
became a commercial nation, there have been many 
ruined by the attempt to become wealthy all at once ; 
but, of late, such instances have been multiplied. 
There are, doubtless, thousands in our land, at the 
present time, who would have been in the possession of 
all needful comforts, had it not been for imprudent and 
unsuccessful speculation. They, or their fathers, desired 
to acquire wealth more rapidly than could be done by 
mere industry, and skill, and carefulness. The result 
was, that whatever had been gathered, whilst they 
toiled in safer paths, was scattered and lost. Seek not 
to ascend those dangerous heights, around which may 
be seen the wrecks of myriads. 

Climh not where the compcmiomhip is evil, — We have 
heard of a shoulder of mutton that was placed on the 
top of a pole, and offered as a reward to any successful 
climber. Such a prize is of value, and may serve to 
represent the temporal blessings for which we may 
lawfully strive. There is, too, no great danger of 
broken limbs in making the effort required. Still no 
prudent and respectable father would encourage his boy 
to become one of the competitors. Such a man would 
deem it exceedingly undesirable that his son should be 
associated with the blackguards and ragamuffins of six 
parishes in the attempt to secure a dinner. The lad's 
chance of gaining the mutton would, of course, be only 
small ; and the probability that he would receive moral 
injury, by mingling with the ungodly crowd, would be 
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great. Any man, therefore, who was wise and good, 
would instruct his child to stay at home. — Lot pitched 
his tent toward Sodom. He was so thinking of the 
good pasturage, as to forget what sort of companionship 
he would find. So intent was he upon the increase of 
his flocks and herds, that he neglected what was becom- 
ing and due to his uncle and benefactor, Abraham, and 
disregarded what he owed to the Lord Jehovah. Let 
us not overlook the companionships in which we are 
likely to be placed, as we endeavour to make our way 
through the world. Pitch not your tent toward Sodom, 
whatever may be the pasturage which abounds in that 
neighbourhood. 

Climb not where you would he trespoBsing, — You may 
have often looked upon a stout old pear-tree, its strong 
boughs now laden with ripe jargonels. The fruit is 
choice and plentiful. Yet the boughs of the noble tree 
would sustain your weight, and that of any score of 
lads in the neighbourhood. There need be no objec- 
tions raised on account of companionship ; for you may 
take an opportunity to ascend the tree when no one else 
is near. Still there is this one objection to your climb- 
ing. The tree belongs to another. You might not be 
surrounded by wicked companions ; for, if you yielded 
to temptation, and resolved to commit a theft, you 
would, perhaps, prefer to have no one either to witness 
your guilt or share your spoil. You would scarcely 
dare to express your intentions to another, and would 
therefore go alone. But there would he one sinner in the 
tree. Whilst the act of plunder was proceeding, there 
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would be one transgressor present, of whom you might 
well be ashamed. That the villain should be yourself 
would be more discreditable to you, and more hurtful 
to your future welfare, than your standing near to a 
hundred rogues. — ^Whilst you are endeavouring by 
industry and skill to secure a moderate competence, be 
careful that you do not infringe the rights of others. 
Have nothing to do with the disgraceful practices, the 
mean tricks, which you may discover to be common 
among persons engaged in the same business as yourself. 
Let the Golden Rule, given by the Saviour, have its 
place in your heart, and be manifested in all your 
conduct. 

Climh not where you must forfeit the Divine f mow, — 
If our efforts after worldly good, in any form, have 
prevented our seeking the pardoning and renewing 
grace of God, there is something wrong. This is the 
case, if our solicitude has been the occasion of losing 
these blessings after we had for a time enjoyed them. 
Whether others perceive anything sinful in our conduct 
or not, tiiere is something wrong if our efforts, prove 
incompatible with the enjoyment of Gospel salvation. 
So there is, whether we detect it or not. That desire for 
worldly good which estranges the soul from God is evil. 
It is the covetousness which is idolatry, and which 
overwhelms its devotee in ruin. The idolater may 
be respectable, and whilst successful may have the 
obeisance of most; yet is he offensive to God. Such 
placing of the affections on earthly things is foolish, no 
less than wicked. The reversion of woe which is 
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thereby ensured may be delayed, yet is certain. Climb 
as a man may in this manner, he is in continual danger 
of finding himself for ever destitute and distressed. His 
security is, not in climbing more diligently and care- 
fully, but in descending at once to climb elsewhere. 
Beware, when you have little disposition to regard any 
person's welfare except your own. Beware, when 
heaven ceases to be attractive, or remains unattractive 
to your soul. Beware, when you like not the thought 
of God's presence to mingle with your plans and calcu- 
lations. The Lord Jesus speaks of "the deceitfulness 
of riches." That foe is most to be dreaded who endea- 
vours to deceive, as well bs to destroy ; to deceive, in 
order to destroy. £e not godless in yowr getting, " Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; and 
all " needful " things shall be added unto you." He who 
knew the perils to which we are exposed said, " The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully; and he thought within himself, saying. What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits? And he said. This wiU I do : I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater ; and there will I bestow 
all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul. Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But 
God said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee : then whose shall those things be, 
which thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God." Let 
there be no acquisition, no hoarding of wealth, which 

E 
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will prevent your being rich toward God. Ever be 
faithful, as stewards of the manifold gifts of the Most 
High. 

So long as you avoid these dangers, you will do well 
to climb where moderate competence can be secured. 
We are required to be diligent, that we may provide 
for ourselves and for our household. "Worse than an 
infidel is that man who can be slothful whilst those 
dependent on him are sinking into penury and wretch- 
edness. " A prudent man foreseeth the evil, andhideth 
himself: but the simple pass on, and are punished." 
You may see that punishment inflicted almost every 
day, and in every street. Earn your bread, and then 
you will have bread to eat, and comfort in doing so. 
Besides, if you live long enough, you will see the 
winter of life, when there will be for you neither seed- 
time nor harvest. The granary will be your only 
earthly resource; and, if you have placed nothing there, 
you can scarcely expect to find much. Your chamber, 
and hearth, and table, will need to be furnished. If 
you should then have young men and young women 
around you who call you " father," they will need to 
be influenced by an old man's counsel; and they will be 
more likely to hearken to the words of one who can aid 
them somewhat, than to those of one who is a burden 
to them. A child ought to esteem it a privilege to 
cherish his parents in their declining years and utter 
helplessness. But the wayward, who most need a 

* 

parent's counsel, will be apt to disregard it, if they 
believe that the coimsellor has made himself a burden. 
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Then yoa must bear in mind that the wants and feeble- 
ness of old age will come upon you, if life be prolonged, 
though you may have near to you neither sons nor 
daughters. !N^ow it is not likely that strangers wiU 
arrange all the matters needful for your comfort as you 
could wish, if every addition require the further draw- 
ing of their purse-strings. You would not yourself 
attempt to satisfy the desires of all the aged poor 
around you, especially if you were convinced that their 
penury was the result of their own indolence or im^ 
providence. You pay your poor*s-rates without much 
grudging, but you have no desire that they should be 
doubled in order that the comforts of those dependent 
should be doubled. Besides, if a parish were able and 
willing to bestow all that you desired, the pleasant 
charm of independence would be still wanting. Some 
Guardians of the Poor are very conscientious in examin- 
ing the bread eaten in *' the House," and feel an 
excusable pride in declaring that it is as sound and 
good as the bread placed by their maid-servants on 
their own table. All honour to the gentlemen of our 
land who care for the poor. But, perhaps, they forget 
that the same food, when eaten by those who have been 
compelled by poverty to enter that refuge, wants the 
flavour which it has when tasted by those who superin- 
tend that home of the destitute, ^o food is so delicious 
as that which has been procured by our own honest 
industry. If your health, or plans, or opportunity fail, 
you must endeavour to be resigned to the will of God, 
and trust in His gracious Providence, and bless the 
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Hand which, by any agency, provides you with daily 
bread. But eat your own meal as long as you can; 
and be willing to work and forecast, that you may have 
such meal to eat. He who cares for ravens, sparrows, 
and oxen, cares for you also. He could provide for you 
without your spinning, if, like the flowers, you had no 
arms. As it is, whilst unbelieving care is to be re- 
nounced, God has arranged to provide for you by means 
of your own spinning. He will strengthen your arms, 
and bless their performances, and so provide you with 
raiment and food. Set not your heart upon riches. 
Let not your treasure be upon earth. Beware of covet- 
ousness, which is idolatry. But, so plough and spin 
for yourself, that, if possible, you may neither to-day, 
nor on any future day, tax other people's ploughing 
and spinning. 

4. Wkeble keal good cak be accomplishei), let v» 

CLIMB. 

Most persons have read concerning the monastery 
erected on the Great St. Bernard. That lofty Alpine 
mountain rises more than eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. In the year of our Lord 962 a 
Savoyard nobleman built an hospitium in this soUtary 
waste of ice and snow. Though previously to ihaX 
time no human being resided there, many travellers 
passed near the place. In consequence of the wildness 
of the region, many of these perished. Through fatigue, 
or cold, or perplexity, they were unable to reach their 
destination, and, lying down among the snow, speedily 
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perished. The heart of the Savoyard was moved by 
liie accounts which he heard of such disasters; and, 
having property at his disposal, he caused a large 
building to be erected, endowed it with money sufficient 
to secure an annual revenue of considerable amount, 
and gave it in charge to Monks, who were to devote 
tiieir time to the assistance and rescue of travellers 
passing that way* The monastery has ever been known 
by his name, " Bernard." The site on which it was 
erected was loftier than any spot of ground in Europe 
where a human habitation could be found. There, 
amid the utter desolation of endless winter, the Monks 
took up their abode, and entered on their task. (The 
ambition of I^apoleon caused him to lead an army near 
to the spot. One of his Generals, Dessaix, fell in the 
battle of Marengo. ^Napoleon directed that a monument 
should be erected to the memory of his General in the 
monastery of St. Bernard. For more than eight hundred 
years had the work of charity, contemplated by the 
founder of the structure, been perpetuated.) The 
Monks have dogs to assist them in discovering the 
perishing traveller. The sagacity of these noble 
animals, developed by the discipline to which they are 
subjected, and improved by constant practice, is truly 
wonderful. One has been known, when unaccompanied 
by any human being, to arouse a child by licking his 
face and hands, to encourage the little one to mount its 
back, and then to scamper off with its precious burden 
to the hospitable home to which it belonged. Probably 
the monastery of the Great St. Bernard has been the 
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abode of men sustaining Tarious charaoters, and actuated 
by different motives. We could wish for all of ttesa 
a fuller acquaintance with God's Holy "Word. But, 
certainly, men who do patiently and diligently perform: 
such duties, actuated by love to their Eedeemer and 
kindness to their fellows, are deserving of the wannest 
commendation. — Bid we know that on some mountaixi 
in our neighbourhood there was one ready to perish, we 
might properly undergo much peril, as well as hardship^ 
in order to rescue the unfortunate wanderer. That 
would be a right place for climbing. 

Self-denial will often be needed in order that we may- 
accomplish anything really beneficial to the sorrowfuL 
"We shall have to put forth effort, when it would be 
pleasanter to take our ease ; and shall have to deprive 
ourselves of finery and luxuries which appear very 
attractive. If intent on doing good, we shall often find 
ourselves in a position somewhat resembling the Monka 
of the Great St. Bernard when engaged climbii^ some 
eminence, amid the gloom, and falling snow, and boister- 
ous wind of a tempestuous night, hoping to rescue some 
perishing traveller whom their dogs have discovered 
amid the wide and desolate waste of &ost and ice. But 
there are brave hearts, and generous, who can find 
delight in the exercise of such self-denial. A striking 
instance of this is recorded in the story of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He had been appointed by Queen Elizabeth as 
Governor of Flushing. He was justly regarded as a 
suitable person to maintain the rights of his Queen and 
country on the Continent, during times of great per- 
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plexity and strife. Spain was disposed to inflict all 
possible injury on England, both as being Protestant, 
and as the rival of Spain in commerce. War was 
imminent. In the hostilities which speedily com- 
menced. Sir Philip Sidney acquitted himself with great 
ability and unwavering courage. He was, however, 
mortally wounded, whilst contending against the 
Spaniards. Deeply was the disaster regretted, and very 
tenderly were the latest hours of his life cared for by 
the soldiers, who loved him greatly. The wounds 
which he had received occasioned excessive fever and 
thirst. A bottle of water was procured and brought to 
him. The cool liquid was very precious then. If it 
had been wasted, or spilled, perhaps no more could 
have been obtained for hours. Sir Philip was very 
thankful to the brave fellows who had procured it for 
him. Just, however, as he was about to drink it, he 
happened to look upon a poor soldier who was lying 
near to him. The eyes of the suffering man were 
intently fixed on the bottle of water. That look mani- 
fested the intensest suffering, and an unutterable longing 
for water. There was not enough for both. Who was 
to have the cool and refreshing draught ? The soldiers 
around would all have said, " Let our beloved Governor 
drink it. We procured it for him." But the generous- 
hearted Sidney looked upon the suffering man, and 
said, '' This man's necessity is still greater than mine;" 
and he then directed that the water should be given to 
him. There were many of the servants of Queen 
Elizabeth who acted nobly, and whose names have 
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been honourably written in the history of our conntry 
at that period ; but none ia worthy of greater glory 
than that of Sir Philip Sidney. We ought ta wish, 
and pray, and strive, that those days of bloodshed may 
not be repeated ; and especially that our own country 
may never be engaged in an unjust or unnecessary war; 
But we may leani something from the noble sentiment 
expressed by this dying warrior, and his admirable 
willingness to deny himself that he might do good. 
Let us cherish within our own hearts the feeling which 
led Sidney to say, " This man's necessity is stiU greater 
than mine." 

The store of money at our disposal may be small 
indeed, yet may we have the pleasure of doing some^ 
thing towards relieving the wretchedness and want 
around us. That which we have occasionally wasted 
would have been greatly prized by the utterly indigent. 
Even if we have many desires ungratified, there are 
those whose necessities are greater than our own, and 
who would be thankful even for the trifle which we 
can spare. Fourpence would provide a wholesome meal 
for the man who is starving whilst seeking the employ- 
ment by which he would fain support himself and 
family. There are men, brave hearted, though poor, 
who could and would struggle on through twelve hours* 
toilsome search for work with no other food. Two- 
pence would purchase bread suflBcient to quiet the 
outcries of a hungry child for a time, and thus give 
some relief to the aching heart of the mother. A penny 
would buy an orange for that invalid who can no longer 
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take the coarse food which is the sole nourishment of 
the family. A halfpenny would procure a candle for 
the poverty-stricken sempstress who must continue her 
wearisome toil long after dark, or go supperless to hed, 
and rise in the morning unprovided with a breakfast. 
The Great Proprietor has certainly given permission 
that, from the stores entrusted to us, our own necessities 
should be first supplied. Yet it is His gracious will that 
our superfluities should yield to the urgent claims of 
our perishing fellows. There are those around us who 
are more needy than ourselves, and who would find 
some relief even from the little which we can furnish. 
Let us send, or take to them, the refreshing draught. 

If we have partaken of the water of life, we may 
bless others without impoverishing ourselves in any 
degree. Nay, we shall be surely enriched whilst striv- 
ing to enrich others. When, because of our negligence, 
our earthen vessel is but moderately supplied, let us 
hasten to pour into the vessels of others. As we cry to 
the Bountiful Giver of all good that He would send into 
our hearts a glorious abundance, let us earnestly strive 
to augment the store of others. As, in answer to im- 
portunate and believing prayer, we receive the promised 
blessing, let us communicate more largely to others. 
Doing good is one of the most profitable means of grace. 
Our faith, our hope, our love, (our every kind of fruit- 
fulness,) will be increased as we labour for the salvation 
of those for whom Christ died. Imparting instruction 
in the Sabbath-school ; the Distribution of Tracts ; the 
Visitation of the Sick; every opportunity of doing 
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good, if rightly improved, will prove the occasion of 
receiving good. Sometimes we shall succeed in enrich- 
ing those who previously were poor indeed. But, if we 
act aright, we shall always be enriched ourselves. As 
we pour int(f the vessels of others, the water of life 
will rise higher in our own vessels. They will be full, 
sometimes to overflowing, when we have for a season 
been diligently employed in the labour of love. 

Do good ! As you have opportunity, do good. To 
the body or to the soul, do good. To those who love 
the Lord Jesus, and to those who have never yet learned 
to love Him, do good. When the effort is pleasant, and 
when the commencement of such effort is irksome, do 
good. "Whether your mind is hopeful or desponding, 
do good. Whether those you seek to benefit are thank- 
ful or Tingrateful, do good. Be encouraged when your 
toil seems like the ascending of some pleasant hill on a 
beautiful May morning; yet persevere when it more 
resembles the climbing of an Alpine peak during a 
tempestuous winter's night. I^ever despair. Never 
give up. I^ever loiter. Bo good, 

5. WhEKE salvation may be gained, let us CLIMB. 

We will suppose that a man, in a country of which 
he knows but little, has begun to .build a house. That 
house he intends to be his home. It is summer-time, 
and the entire neighbourhood appears to be exceedingly 
fruitful and pleasant. The site which he has selected 
appears to be a sheltered and luxuriant ravine. No 
spot in the locality seems to be more productive now ; 
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and none more screened, apparently, from the rough 
winds which may be encountered when winter arrives. 
Herbage is abundant. !Flowers of loyeliest hues, and 
of most delicious fragrance, are to be seen in endless 
profusion. The man is delighted with the discovery of 
this terrestrial paradise. He at once begins to collect 
materialB for building. In doing so he spares no effort, 
because the inward determination of his heart is that 
he will here spend his days. He toils patiently and 
earnestly. At length he commences the erection. He 
labours at the building for some weeks. At length he 
is interrupted in his task, by the approach of one who 
has long been acquainted with the entire district of 
country. This man at once perceives what the builder 
is engaged with, regrets the mistake which he has made, 
and kindly warns him of danger. " My friend," says he, 
" the site you have chosen is extremely dangerous* This 
is the channel of a mountain-torrent. It is dry just 
BOW ; but a few months ago a deep and broad stream 
rushed along with resistless violence. The building 
you are raising could not have resisted the force of that 
flood for an hour. It is quite certain that in a few 
months more, when the snows of winter melt on the 
mountains, a torrent wiU again sweep over the place. 
But this is not the whole of your danger. The r^on 
is so situated as to be frequently visited by terrific 
storms and floods during the months of summer. It is 
quite possible that in less than a week there may not 
be a bush or a rock uncovered, throughout the whole of 
this low country. Those stones which you are putting 
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together may, in that short space of time, be hurled 
down, and driven along with resistless power. Of 
course, it is possible that you remain safe for some 
months ; but it is quite possible that you may be over- 
whelmed by sudden destruction in a few hours. You 
will never retire to rest in safety. Alarms will harass 
you by day and by night. Besides, there is no need 
whatever that you should expose yourself to this awfdl 
risk. Yonder, in the upland, there is a site in every 
respect desirable. No structure built upon that rock 
was ever known to be destroyed. Many persons for 
ages past have successively dwelt there, and have been 
secure. My parents and grandparents lived there ; and, 
though I was foolish enough for a time to risk danger 
similar to that which threatens you, I yielded at lengtli 
to their entreaties and my own convictions, and re- 
moved. It was only just in time. I have sufficient 
reason for thinking that I should otherwise have been 
speedily destroyed. I had previously suffered much 
loss, and had experienced some very narrow escapes. 
I have seen some who had long been my associates 
swept away in an awful manner, and without any 
warning. I can never forget their shrieks of distress, 
their looks of agony, and their gestures of despair. I 
greatly pity those who begin to build here ; and I 
sometimes walk along the banks of this dangerous 
ravine to see whether there are any so acting, that I 
may repeat the counsel which was the means of saving 
me. There is plenty of room yonder, and there are 
kind-hearted people who will give you a hearty wel- 
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come; and I shall have pleasure in affording to you 
any assistance in my power. Come^ let us make a start 
at once." 

That would be prudent climbing. Some property 
regarded as yaluable must, perhaps, be left behind. 
Other things which could be taken must be borne 
patiently and diligently up the steep sides of the hill. 
The result of much past toil must be entirely abandoned; 
and a new sphere of effort, where everything has to 
be commenced afresh, must be chosen. There will be 
fine pulling, and struggling, and striving. A brave 
heart is needed for that sort of climbing. But the 
arduous, and pains-taking, and long-continued march 
is toward a place of security. If weary, the man may 
well be hopeful, and cheerful, and thankful. Great 
will be the relief experienced by that builder, and 
abounding his comfort, when he gets safely on the rock. 
Then he may add to his building, without the torment 
of continual misgiving. That for which he laboured, 
he may enjoy. His task for the day accomplished, he 
can sleep without dread of the mountain-torrent. He 
is no longer disturbed by dreams of a sudden deluge, 
a terrible overthrow, an irremediable destruction, and 
wide-spread desolation. The horrors of past nights 
and days give place to a happy and grateful sense of 
security and blessedness. 

Now we are taught in Holy Scripture that there is 
but one sufficient ground of a sinner's hope. In what- 
ever other place we may choose to bmld, we shall be in 
constant peril. ** Other foundation can no man lay 
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than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." The merit 
of the one sacrifice offered by Him for the sins of the 
worid is the only plea which we may urge as we seek 
for pardon. The renewing grace of the Holy Ghost, 
given in honour of that sacrifice, is the only means by 
which our souls can be made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light. Until we find our way to Jesus, 
we have no good hope of heaven. — ^We are also taught 
in the Sacred Oracles that the only way of building on 
this Rock is by hearing the Saviour's words, and doing 
them. We must seek the pardoning and renewing 
grace of God, or we shall never live holy lives. We 
must afterwards live holy lives, or it will be apparent 
that we have not really obtained the grace of God. As 
the Lord Jesus was concluding His sermon on the 
Mount, He declared, "Whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of Mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a 
wise man, which built his house upon a rock : and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell not : for it 
was founded upon a rock. And every one that heareth 
these sayings of Mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened imto a foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand : and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it 
fell: and great was the fall of it." — We are also 
warned, in God's blessed Book, of the awful conse- 
quences of neglecting to build upon this rock, and 
assured of the blessed security of all who have built 
there. To hide ourselves amid thorn-brakes, which 
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will speedily be covered with the waters of an impetu- 
ous torrent, might prevent for a short time the perceiving 
of the peril, but would neither avert nor retard our 
destruction. *' Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay- 
in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious comer-stone, a sure foundation : he that believeth 
shall not make haste. Judgment also will I lay to the 
line, and righteousness to the plummet : and the hail 
shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters shall 
overflow the hiding-place." (Isai. xxviii. 16, 17.) 

It is weU for us also to bear in mind that safety is 
not the only advantage derived from building on the 
Rock of Ages. If a man literally built his house upon 
a rock, he might have but little opportunity of acquir- 
ing wealth. But true prosperity is always found with 
those who select the right foundation, and diligently 
build thereupon. " A man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth." These 
are only heaped around the soul. They do not give 
light within the soul. That which we need is some- 
thing which will impart peace and joy to the soul itself. 
If outward objects are so employed as to conduce to 
this, it is well. But we need that which will give 
light within. That is true wealth, and will be enjoyed 
by those, and those only, who are earnestly building on 
the Rock of Ages. Be not disheartened because there 
may be difficult climbing before you can arrive at the 
place. AU needful aid will be afforded. Soon will 
your thankful song be heard, as you stand upon the 
everlasting Rock, 
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6. Where heavenly gloet may be ensueed, let 

us CLIMB. 

Very impressive was the spectacle presented in Jeru- 
salem during the palmy days of Israel's history, at the 
time of the solemn feasts. •N'umberless visiters from 
the various tribes crowd the capital. That metropolitan 
city is both royal and sacred. By the Israelites it is 
regarded as incomparable ; the joy of the whole earth. 
Thousands from all parts are going up the hill of Zion. 
Their toilsome march, with all its privations, is over. 
They are approaching the temple of their God. To 
some these gatherings appear to have furnished an 
illustration of the final assembling above of God's saints 
from all parts of the world. Was not this the view of 
the Psalmist ? The tabernacle had not yet given place 
to the temple; yet the servant of God exclaimed, " How 
amiable are Thy tabernacles, Lord of Hosts ! Mj soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord : 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 
«... Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee ; in 
whose heart are the ways of them who passing through 
the valley of Baca make it a well ; the rain also filleth 
the pools. They go from strength to strength ; every 
one of them in Zion appeareth before God." ** Thou 
wilt show me the path of life : in Thy presence is 
fulness of joy; at Thy right hand are pleasures for 
evermore." To the men whose hearts and ndnds were 
thus prepared to be reminded of heaven, the solemn 
feasts of Israel would yield a holy joy. The ascent 
to Mount Zion would, at these seasons, be pleasant 
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climbing. The devout Jew would feel it to be gladsome 
toil, as he knew that he was about to enter the temple 
of his God ; and was reminded at the same time of the 
entrance into the celestial sanctuary. 

Wherever we climb, we must not forget to ascend 
that mount where we can lay hold on eternal life. 
We are sadly deficient in our views, calculations, and 
arretngements, if we overlook our immortality. Men 
often do practically disregard the future, and suffer loss 
thereby ; but never so fatally as when they ignore the 
eternity upon which they must enter. Fifty yearrA ago 
a youth had enlisted as a soldier. Men were kt that 
time very scarce ; for the war had been raging long 
and furiously. The youth consequently received a 
large bounty. The money was paid to him in one- 
pound notes, which were at that time issued. He had 
never possessed half as much wealth. The treasure 
seemed inexhaustible. Besides, he was going to the 
wars ; and the French would of course run away, and 
leave their stores, and desert their cities, and prize- 
money would be abundant. So the young man spent 
the money as fast as he could. He was the hero of that 
one night at the village ale-house. Everybody said he 
wad a hearty good fellow. jJ^ever before did he know 
that he had so many friends, or that he stood so high in 
the esteem of those who had acknowledged? him. He 
must do something more wonderful still. His pipe was 
empty. Having replenished it with tobacco, he took a 
pound note from his. pocket, and deliberately lighted it 
at the fire, and so conveyed a flame to his tobacco. IS^^ 
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doubt, some were astonished at the waste and reckless- 
ness. The recruit did not escape the penalty endured 
in a future unprovided for. Alexander the Great was 
about equal in wisdom> to our village-hero, when with 
lighted torch he set £re to the magnificent pile which 
he had wrested by cruel force from its rightful owners. 
Cleopatra, of Egypt, might be quoted as a third of the 
same sort and stamp, when she dissolved her priceless 
pearl to show that she placed no great value on it. In 
all these instances, and in multitudes more, there has 
been an unwise disregard of the future. The require- 
ments and emergencies of years to come must not be 
forgotten in the excitement and revelry of an hour. 
But the most important future is that eternity upon 
which we must enter when we cease to live upon earth. 
To neglect this for the baubles of the present moment, 
is the most egregious folly; though, alas! the most 
common. He who should destroy not merely a pearl, 
a palace, or a bank-note, but the whole of his untold 
wealth, in one mad frolic, and thus consign himself to 
life-long beggary, would injure himself; but slightly 
indeed, as compared with the man who barters away 
the opportunity which has been purchased for him of 
laying hold on eternal life. 

Keep the heavenly inheritance ever in view. One 
evening, toward the close of 1859, several thousands of 
persons were assembled in the Tree Trade Hall, in 
Manchester. The occasion was one which had been 
long and eagerly anticipated by those chiefly concerned. 
Many members of the Mechanics* Institutes of Lan- 
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cashire and Cheshire had been toiling hard in study 
during their leisure-hours, in order that they might 
secure the reward and honour to be conferred on that 
occasion. The competition had been great; the scru- 
tiny in the respective neighbourhoods had been strict. 
Judgment had been given; all that remained to be done 
was the bestowal of the much-coveted prizes. To 
witness this, to gaze on the illustrious visiters, and to 
listen to the sage counsel and eloquent addresses to be 
delivered, many thousands had been glad to pay largely 
for admission into the immense and magnificent build- 
ing. Eminent statesmen, whose minds had guided the 
councils of this empire in critical times, were there. 
Many members of the House of Commons, and some 
representatives of our ancient nobility, were present. 
Before these, and the vast assembly, about one hundred 
and thirty operatives of the neighbourhood were to pass 
in rotation. Many of them were young men and young 
women, and some of them very young. As each one 
stood in the centre of the platform, he received, ^m 
the hand of the Eight Honourable gentleman who 
presided, a certificate of merit, and had afterwards the 
privilege of shaking hands with that distinguished 
statesman. !N'ot unfrequently did another nobleman, 
whose ancestors have long ranked among Britain's 
^ chieftains, rise from his chair to grasp the hand of some 
young man, or young woman, who from the depths of 
poverty and ignorance had struggled upward, and was 
stiU struggling. Eepeatedly was the spacious hall 
made to resound with deafening cheers, as some case of 
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especial difficulty, and pre-eminent earnestness, and 
marked success, was announced. The whole scene was 
exceedingly impressive. Such a reward given to effort 
amid difficulties could not be without its influence. 
The proceedings of that night were not likely to be 
soon forgotten by any person who was present, and 
certainly not by those who were so distinguished. All 
this was well. Union among the various classes of 
society, without confusion, is exceedingly desirable. 
Within these walls there were some of all grades. On 
that platform there were those who had been in fre- 
quent and confidential intercourse with the mightiest 
of earthly Sovereigns, and also lads who had never been 
to a school in their lives, because their parents were too 
poor to afford the pence to the teacher, or give up the 
shilling which a child may earn. The hand of such a 
statesman and the hand of such a lad were repeatedly 
clasped. This was pleasing. The grasp which was 
witnessed and applauded might well serve to represent 
that union of classes on which much of the welfare and 
greatness of our much-loved country depends. Then, 
during the evening, some hours were spent in giving 
and receiving counsel. Much of this was to the effect 
that the early portion of life was to be regarded as 
preparatory to the later. In youth, it was said, we sow 
the seed. In old age we reap accordingly. Much was ^ 
said, and well said, which was calculated to lead those 
who listened to look forward to future years of the 
present life. This was well. We do of -en reap, when 
old, what we have sown when young. But, when the 
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whole was over, one defect was painfully felt by some. 
So far as could be recollected, during the entire pro- 
ceedings of that long evening there had been no reference 
to the Supreme Being, to the immortality of our nature, 
or to the etemsd world. Education had been the theme. 
This caused the speakers to allude to progress. We 
were to move onward, upward, and higher. If, how- 
ever, after the struggle of a few months, sickness and 
death were our lot, we dropped from sight. Those 
who survived were to continue the struggle, each one 
hoping that he would be spared, and strengthened, and 
favoured to climb so high as to escape the drudgery of 
the mill, or shop, or kitchen; and so high as to be 
observed by his fellows. Beyond that, there was 
nothing. — ^Fix your minds and hearts on the glorious 
happiness to be enjoyed on Mount Zion, the hill of the 
Lord ; and then you may bravely climb. Then, 
whether you be spared for many years, or only for a 
few days, all will be well. 

So climb that your effort may for ever increase your 
blessedness. Our greatest achievements, if they have 
secured for us nothing but what belongs to time, will 
soon be of no service to us. Our lowliest efforts, if 
they have augmented our heavenly treasure, will never 
be in vain. During the year 1858 many were the con- 
jectures expressed concerning " the Great Eastern,*' or, 
as she was then designated, " the Leviathan." Many 
were ready to sneer at the whole enterprise, when it 
was discovered that there was such difficulty in enticing 
the gigantic creature into the element for which she 
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had been formed. Persons of capacity incomparably 
inferior to those who had planned the erection of the 
ship, and had successfully superintended it, could now 
merrily criticise the affair, and pronounce it a manifest- 
ation of folly. In the summer of 1859, however, the 
wondrous yessel floated. But even after she had been 
fEurly launched, one disaster after another followed. 
From among those who expected to have the honour of 
assisting in navigating the Great Eastern in her first 
voyage, some were called away into another world, 
without any warning, by the bursting of a small portion 
of her engine-apparatus. Brunei, the man whose mind 
had taken the lead in the formation of the splendid 
ship, was removed by disease before she had reached 
the open sea. Then Captain Harrison, who had been 
selected from hundreds as the suitable commander for 
such a vessel, and whose whole heart was in his task, 
was drowned within a short distance of his chai^, and 
within a few minutes after leaving the villa where he 
had breakfasted with his wife. Advancement will be 
made in our ocean-navigation ; but to those whom we 
have just named it is as nothing now. All that con- 
cerns them at this moment is, whether, amid their 
other climbing, they made sure of that holiness without 
which none can ascend the hill of the Lord. Unless 
they secured the salvation of the Gospel, none of their 
achievements will ensure their everlasting welfare. If 
we are made partakers of the forgiving and renewing 
grace of God, we may be laying up treasure continually 
which will abide for ever. Whilst striving to make a 
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coat, or a shoe, or a chair; or whilst trying, after a 
day's work has heen done, to improve his knowledge of 
arithmetic, or to comprehend what he once committed 
to memory in- grammar, or to master the elements of 
Latin, an apprentice-lad may be. approving himself to 
the Lord, and so ensuring eternal reward. Climb! 
Climb, where anything really desirable may be secured! 
Climb especially where the everlasting joys of heaven 
are to be gained ! 
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CHAPTER IL 



HOW TO CLIMB. 

" For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials fiU'd ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

" In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 

" Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

" Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

** Build To-day, then, strong and sure, 

With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall To-morrow find its place.' 



tt 



We are informed that the highest inhabited spot on 
the Andes is the farm of Antisana, at an altitude of 
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13,437 feet above the level of the sea. Let us suppose 
that we have accomplished the long voyage to Southern 
America, and have arrived at length within sight of 
this particular range. Some one tells us that the 
spectacle of sunrise, as seen from a peak which is about 
three or four thousand feet higher than the most elevated 
sleeping-room, has a grandeur which cannot be conceived 
by any who have not enjoyed it. In order to share the 
privilege, it will be needful to be climbing during the 
hours of darkness. After being satisfied with seeing, 
we may descend at our leisure, and breakfast at the 
farm. It is certainly possible for human beings to 
succeed in such an expedition ; and why should we be 
inferior to others? We read that Humboldt, and his 
companion Bonpland, in the year 1802, ascended on 
the Chimborazo, which is on the same portion of the 
American continent, to an altitude of 20,000 feet. We 
determine that we will see what the sun looks like on 
his first appearance to the eagles, or whatever else may 
live in those exalted regions. We must, however, be 
careful. We must not only resolve to climb, but pru- 
dently arrange how to climb. Ignorance, or haste, 
or indolence, might lead us into many blunders. 
Travelling in a chaise drawn by a pair of good horses, 
has long been regarded as a mode of progression at once 
pleasant and expeditious. Some who followed Buona- 
parte to Eussia envied that Emperor, because he 
journeyed after this fashion without any load on his 
shoulders, whilst they trudged wearily along, bearing 
knapsack and gun. But if we attempted to follow the 
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footsteps of Humboldt in such a carriage, or to make a 
similar track for ourselves, we should speedily be 
brought to a stand. That would not be the way to 
climb successfully. Many years ago the Parisians were 
attracted to witness the ascent of an aeronaut named 
Gay Lussac. They were at the time generally engaged 
in expressing their admiration of the First Consul, and 
anticipating the glorious deeds he would perform during 
his invasion of Englsmd. They found time, however, 
to gaze upon Lussac*s balloon, which rose much higher 
than we should wish to go. But, if we are to reach 
the appointed place, there to witness the glories of 
sunrise, and afterwards to take breakfast at the before- 
mentioned farm of Antisana, we must not venture into 
a balloon. The ascent would be easy, but not suffi- 
ciently well-directed. We must be content with 
something more like hard up-hill climbing. A straight 
line from the base, where we suppose ourselves for the 
present to be standing, would require the fewest foot- 
steps, if the first principles of geometry are truthful ; 
but, as we should frequently have to place our feet on 
thin air, over some deep chasm, we must select an easier 
and safer route, if we are to succeed. Blunders df 
various kinds are imaginable. Any one of these, if 
allowed, would render our enterprise abortive, and 
perhaps fatal. — So it is in reference to the path of life, 
in which we desire now to commence ascending, and in 
which we would ascend for ever. Blunders may be 
committed, which would retard, which would injure. 
Blunders may be persisted in, which would prove fataL 
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We must climb aright, in order to climb successfally. 
He 18 most likely to be prosperous in his way who 
frequently considers the landmarks, earnestly ponders 
the instructions of God's book, and continually prays to 
Bim who is infinite in wisdom, and goodness, and 
power. To such a climber, hints like the following 
may commend themselves. 

1. Ghebish bight hotiyes. 

Power of some kind is essential in order to progress. 
Yon mountaineer is in pursuit of the chamois. In 
order to reach the place where he believes they are 
feeding, he is climbing a steep hill. Now and then he 
has to take some leap which would be absolutely im- 
practicable to most men. He has to wsdk along narrow 
ledges of rock, overhanging some deep abyss, to look 
down into which would make us dizzy. He has to 
ascend the face of rocky steeps, which would appear 
inaccessible to persons accustomed to the level roads 
and streets of ordinary neighbourhoods. Yet the 
mountaineer, accustomed to such toil from childhood, 
proceeds swiftly. Upward he goes, and onward. He 
stays not until he comes near to the chamois grazing on 
the short herbage. There is a manifestation of power 
as the hunter springs from crag to crag, or surmounts 
one rock after another. But, if his heart were to cease 
beating, all progress would be at once at an end. — 
Higher still soars the eagle in its unwearied flight. 
The noble bird loves to soar until its form is well nigh 
lost to human gaze. We can scarcely discern that 
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small speck among the clouds. Quite secure now is the 
king of the feathered race from the weapon of the 
sportsman. But, surely, there is more than security 
sought in that lofty flight. There appears a joyous 
consciousness of freedom and might, as the noble bird 
gazes on the sun, and exultingly rises far above the 
habitations of men. Let those strong wings be broken, 
however, and the eagle must soil its feathers in the 
dust, and lie in utter helplessness. — Multitudes are 
ready to gaze on the aeronaut as he pursues his daring 
flight, borne upward in the huge and splendid balloon. 
High above the heads of spectators, above their homes, 
above the loftiest trees, above the tallest spires ; away 
among the clouds, beyond the clouds. The balloon is 
hidden from the keenest-sighted among the spectators 
by the intervening clouds. The aeronaut looks upon 
the bright sun, whilst the earth can no longer be dis* 
tinguished by him. But, if the gas by chance escapes, 
the late aspiring balloon rushes downward with dread- 
ful velocity. — Perhaps, when lads, we have sought to 
astonish our younger companions by displaying the 
freaks of a needle occasioned by the movement of a 
concealed magnet. The needle, to their amazement, 
left the table, and commenced to climb up the sheet of 
paper which concealed the loadstone. The needle arose 
or fell, moved to the right hand or to the left, in a 
circle or diagonally, in a manner which to the un- 
initiated appeared really marvellous. But let the 
loadstone be removed, and down the needle feU on the 
table, and remained as quiet as any other of its kind. 
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— Great was the excitement when for the first time a 
locomotive engine conveyed the Directors of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, with sundry of their 
friends. The nobility of the land must needs leave 
London^to witness the performances of that locomotive, 
and do honour to George Stephenson on the day of his 
triumph. Since then such spectacles have become 
ordinary and commonplace. Young horses, calves, and 
lambs will scarcely deign to observe the train as it 
rushes along the iron way. These animals half lift 
their heads, and then continue their grazing with a 
quietness which seems to say, ** It is only the train." 
Onward hasten the score of carriages to their destina- 
tion. Extinguish the engine-fire, however, and the 
train would be overtaken by a stage-waggon, if suck 
ancient conveyance were behind. The waggon would 
be expected to move at the rate of nearly three miles 
an hour; and the fireless engine, with the carriages 
attached, would not move at all. There must be power 
of some kind, if there is to be progress. 

Motive is the power of the soul. What the beating 
of his heart is to the mountaineer; what the waving 
wing is to the eagle ; what the rcuified gas is to the 
balloon ; what the loadstone is to the needle ; what the 
compressed steam is to the engine; that motive is to 
the soul. The miad is feeble to accomplish anything, 
if its motives are feeble. He is not to be depended 
on in the hour of emergency whose motives, before 
then, may have lost their infi.uence over him. He is 
likely to climb the highest who is actuated by motives 
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which are powerful, which are constantly influential^ 
and which will never lose their potency. The motive 
which is calculated to lead us to put forth all our 
powers, unceasingly, and for ever, in climbing up the 
mount of true blessedness, is love to the Eedeemer. 
Indeed none who are strangers to this will really ascend 
there. As, however, inferior motives do lead some to 
strive after an inferior good, we may do well to glance 
at their insufficiency. We acknowledge that there are 
many who profess to be virtuous, and are really seeking 
after an external virtue, though they are altogether 
unacquainted with the love of Christ. The virtue for 
which they struggle is imperfect, and the efforts fre- 
quently cease, because the motives are incapable of 
sustaining the soul in emergencies. 

Uxtemal virtue resulting from habit is frequently 
cast aside in the hour of temptation. — We are informed 
concerning Joash, King of Judah, that he '' did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord, all the days 
of Jehoiada the Priest." The life of Joash had been an 
eventM one. Whilst Joash was an infant, his father 
was slain by Jehu. His grandmother, who ought to 
have been the protectress of the bereaved children, was 
so influenced by the desire to exercise supreme autho- 
rity, as to endeavour to murder aU her grandchildrei^ ; 
and she succeeded in doing so, with the exception of 
the babe Joash. When he was seven years old, Atha- 
liah, his grandmother, was slain, and he was proclaimed 
King. For his exaltation he was chiefly indebted, 
under God, to Jehoiada. Principles of religion were 
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carefully instilled into his mind. It is probable that 
he often intended to emulate the example of David and 
other illustrious servants of the Most High. It does 
not appear, however, that he ever sought the grace of 
God. His desire to attain something higher and better 
was the insult of external influence. His godliness 
appears not to have extended beyond the form. Hence, 
when the hour of temptation arrived, he ceased to 
climb. For a little time after the death of Jehoiada 
the outward conduct of Joash appears to have remained 
unchanged. Thus far the force of habit influenced him. 
Soon, however, there approached him those Princes to 
whom the form of godliness had long appeared a painful 
restraint. They flattered the King, and doubtless re- 
minded him that there were pleasures which the Law 
of Jehovah denounced. Joash yielded to their allure- 
ment. He ceased to attempt imitating the conduct of 
the righteous, and speedily copied much of the vileness 
and cruelty of Ahab and Jezebel. — ^We may have been 
trained to external virtue by honoured and pious rela- 
tives ; but we need something more than that, or we 
shall not rise higher for ever. We may for a time walk 
near the narrow path ; but, when allurements are pre- 
sented, we shall be in danger of saying, " Why should I 
subject myself to these restraints, because I was taught 
to do so by those who themselves walked in the narrow 
path itself? I will seek the ways of pleasure though 
they may be forbidden." 

JSxtemdl virtue resulting from eelJUhmss is frequently 
cast aside in the hour of temptation, — Those who love 
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the Saviour, and many who do not, agree in declaring 
that '* honesty is the best policy." There are multi- 
tudes who commence life under the influence of this 
maxim. They believe that they will be happier and 
more prosperous, on the whole, by acting according to 
this view. They perceive, that, if they should take the 
property of their fellows, it is probable that the evil 
deed would be detected. Their reputation would be 
lost. Very possibly they might be arrested, tried, con- 
victed of the crime, and consequently be doomed to 
penal servitude. Their opportunity for rising in the 
world would be diminished. The attempt to secure 
wealth unlawfully would, most likely, be the occasion 
of subsequent poverty and privation, as well as of dis- 
grace. They, therefore, resolve that they will try 
to be content with what they can gain by honest 
endeavours. This shall be their mode of climbing. 
Among other blessings for which they purpose to strive, 
shall be a character for strict integrity. But the young 
man who is thus only seeking his personal advancement, 
is in great danger of giving up that effort when the 
period of severe trial arrives. Let such a person find, 
after the struggle of many years, that notwithstanding 
his utmost efforts, and the maintenance of his com- 
mercial probity, he is not only poor, but fearfully 
embarrassed, and he will need something more than a 
worldly maxim to rest upon. At that crisis, suppose 
some opportunity presenting itself by which he can 
apparently extricate himself, if he will only for once 
act as a rogue; and, unless he has a stronger foundation 
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than that of self-love, he ^rill be too likely to yield. 
We have known those, long regarded as eminently 
trust-worthy, who, when thus circumstanced, have 
given up the climbing in which they had long been 
engaged, and have, by the forging of a name, the falsi- 
fication of a ledger, or the robbing of a cash-box, 
entangled themselves in meshes from which they could 
never escape. 

External virttte resulting from circumstances is fre- 
qttentlp cast aside in the Tiour of temptation. — Take this 
as an illustration of what we mean. In a small town 
there dwelt a pious woman. She was poor, yet by 
hard and constant labour, she succeeded in bringing up 
her family with some degree of respectability. Her 
daughters assisted her in the washing and getting-up 
of linen for the families in th« neighbourhood. Her 
eldest son, John, was apprenticed to a tailor. During 
the greater part of that apprenticeship he was regarded 
as a creditable lad. For some little time he was brought 
to love the Saviour. Eeligion was, however, soon cast 
aside. His correctness of behaviour, now as formerly, 
depended chiefly on mere circumstances. The influence 
of his mother's character, and the restraints of his 
home, were powerful. But this influence was weakened 
as he formed associations with those who neither loved 
nor feared the God of his mother. At the mercy of 
circumstances, his conduct for a time became incon- 
sistent and changeful. One evening was spent near the 
bedside of her whom he loved as the best friend of his 
childhood. She was slowly sinking toward the grave. 
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and John could not refuse to stay and read to her from 
the Bible which had been the solace of her soul amid 
numberless trials. The next evening might be passed 
among thotightless and ungodly young men. They 
were apparently merry-hearted, and John could not 
refuse to accompany them to the tavern. He once had 
noble aspirations after true good, for this life and that 
beyond the grave. But these had been much enfeebled. 
Still, there was something of the appearance of one who 
aimed to be a respectable citizen of earth, if he had 
ceased to strive for citizenship in heaven. His mother 
speedily died. The stream then rapidly bore away the 
imhappy young man. He ceased to care for the esteem 
of the godly.' He ceased to make effort to please his 
employer. He ceased to struggle for advancement in 
this world. He ceased to care for outward appearance. 
He ceased to conceal his drunkenness and vice. His 
virtue, with the exception of one brief period, had been 
merely external. It had been sustained only by out- 
ward circumstances. All was now abandoned. He 
who for long believed that, with religion or without, he 
would get on in the world, was numbered among the 
outcasts of society. 

Ko virtue, except that which is wrought within the 
soul by the powei> of the Holy Ghost, is sufficient, or 
wiU be approved by the Divine Judge in the great day. 
But that external and inferior virtue which many 
admire, who despise the salvation of the Gospel, is 
often cast recklessly aside in the day of darkness and 
conflicts Miserable must a soul be who folly realizes 
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the worthlessness of that which he has been pursuing 
to the neglect of religion, yet does not, even then, ask 
for the pearl of great price. N'o wonder that such cease 
to climb even in those paths which their own wills had 
chosen, and in which their own hearts once delighted. 
No wonder that with bitterness of regret they declare 
that there is nothing worth living for on earth, — that 
all is "vanity and vexation of spirit." No wonder 
that they become the unresisting captives of Satan, 
whose hand leads them, by many foolish desires and 
hurtful lusts, as by strong chains. jN'o wonder that they 
often plunge madly downward in almost every direc- 
tion where degradation and wretchedness may be found. 
The wing of the eagle has been broken, and it lies 
suffering and helpless in the dust. To rise, the human 
soul must have a motive. To rise, where true blessed- 
ness is to be secured, the human soul must have a truly 
worthy motive. To rise in blessedness for ever, the 
human soul must have a motive which can never lose 
its power. AU will be well, whilst we can truly say, 
*' The love of Christ constraineth us.** 

2. SS(^UaE MENTAL FBEEDOM. 

No man will accomplish much in the way of climb- 
ing, whose limbs are firmly pinioned. Whilst in such 
condition, he is unable to ascend a lofty mountain, a 
high ladder, a tall mast^ or any elevated spot. It 
matters not what prize may await successful effort. It 
avails not that he determines to succeed. It is of no 
use that he ardently longs to climb. Entirely fruitless 

2 
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are such moyements as he can make. He may roll 
downward, and probably will do so. Perhaps he oonld 
proceed a little to the right hand or to the leffc, back- 
ward or forward. He is not likely, however, to ascend 
very high. Whatever may be gained by others, he is 
not likely to prove a successful competitor. Any man 
would find himsdf much incommoded in his attempts to 
follow the Alpine hunter if he were partially bound, as 
though his legs were tied together, or his arms fastened 
behind his back, ^ay, there would be small chance 
for him to be first in the chase, if some heavy log of 
wood were attached to one of his feet. It may prove 
for the real advantage of a runagate horse, cow, or 
donkey, to be so secured when allowed to graze in the 
lanes ; but certainly the man whose task was to climb, 
that he might be enriched by such effort, would scarcely 
desire such encumbrance. 'No, if the mountaineer is to 
be successful in his arduous and perilous vocation, let 
him be free. Let no limb be shackled. Cause no 
weight to be attached. Sotmd in wind, athletic in 
limb, strong in purpose, daring in action, fearless in 
danger, bid him go forth to mount the lofty crags, in 
search of the hunter's spoil, and to overcome each 
difficulty with joyous ardour. 

In the glorious record where are enrolled the names 
of " Men who have Risen," there are found few belong- 
ing to daves. He who is held in bondage by another 
has small opportunity for improving his worldly 
<5ircimistances. The coloured men who toil throughout 
ih.e cotton-fields, and other places of labour, in the 
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Southern States of America, put forth their efforts with 
little benefit to themselves. Brain or limb is employed 
at a disadvantage. It may be that sometimes they are 
allowed to hire themselves out, or to commence business 
fpr themselves, on condition that they pay a fixed 
amount monthly or annually to their owners. By 
indefatigable diligence, and constant carefulness, the 
dave may succeed in laying by some small store toward 
purchasing his freedom. What would be of £ar greater 
importance to that labourer, if he were a* free man, is 
the acquirement of skill, and the formation of right 
habits. But if his master is selfish, all the efforts of 
the imhappy slave are fruitless. He becomes more 
valuable to the tyrant, the more fully self-improvement 
is gained. The hand of the cruel owner can be laid on 
the whole. The unjust law of that land where 
liberty is so loudly boasted of, and so little enjoyed, 
gives to the master an entire control over all that 
belongs to his slave. His industrious disposition, his- 
acquired skilly his constant carefulness, even his unas- 
suming piety, are so much wealth stored up for the 
master in this human property. Hence the slave, in 
numberless instances, after making a few earnest but 
fruitless efforts to rise to a higher position in the scale 
of society, has ceased to strive. He has sunk almost to 
the level of the inferior animals, because an iniquitous 
law has forbidden to him the hopes and freedom of a 
man. If you would have that African to manifest the 
«ame en^gy, and forethought, and skiU, as other men 
^fairer complexion, remove his bonds. Tell him that 
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he is free. Tell him, as is often proudly declared 
among yourselves, that every man is bom equal to 
others. Tell him that his children may enter the race 
upward on fair terms with others, and that no owner 
shall ever lay claim to the results of their painstaking. 
Perhaps the iron has already entered too deeply into his 
soul, paralysing its faculties, for that aged slave fully to 
^-indicate his claims to real manhood ; but among his 
descendants shall be some who will take rank deservedly 
among the foremost of the land. To succeed in climbing^ 
a man must be free. 

If you would succeed in the struggle of Hfe, your 
soul must be free. There are many forms of evil, any 
one of which, if allowed, would prevent your attaining 
the highest prize of existence, and would probably 
frustrate your attempts to secure the temporary and less 
valuable but much desired blessings of the ^sent time^ 
The tempter will seek to enslave you. He will endea- 
vour to find out how you may be bound so as to render 
escape impossible. This will be especially the case, if 
you have attempted to weaken his kingdom of darkness, 
and have succeeded in that attempt. If his forces have 
been put to rout through your prowess, and the gates 
in which he trusted have been removed out of thdlr 
place and borne away, the adversary will not fail to- 
inquire how you may be bound so as to be afflicted. If 
he cannot find the secret'of your strength in one manner, 
he will try another. If he fail so to enslave you as to 
deliver you over to your foes, one day, he . will renew- 
his efforts on the following day. You must be on youi^ 
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guard against all his devices. That you may not be 
deluded and betrayed, listen not to the suggestions of evil, 
though they proceed from the honeyed lips of a Delilah. 
JBewa/re of indolence. — It is as a cord formed of 
cobwebs; yet so multiplied and entwined that it has 
held fast many a young man of large expectations, and 
some ardour of soul. Gradually was the habit formed 
of yielding to the love of ease when the call to duty 
should have been obeyed. After a time, it was easy to 
perceive that all the progress made by the hopeful 
youth was downward ; and that his course, though not 
swift, was continual. JBewa/re of intemperance, — In 
some instances this chain is rapidly formed, and in others 
more gradually. But its power, in every case where it 
has been fully wrapped argund its victim, is terrible. 
Who expects the young man to rise in this world, or to 
be found prepared for everlasting glory, who is addicted 
to the immoderate use of strong drink ? l^o matter how 
splendid the gifts with which he has been entrusted by 
his Maker, he will, in the end, be despised and wretched. 
Beware of impurity. — Let not the cord be cast around 
you, though it appear to be silken. Beneath that 
delicate exterior there is iron which few, even in the 
paroxysms of despair, have been able to break. Plee 
from "the strange woman, even from the stranger 
which flattereth with her words ; which forsaketh the 
guide of her youth, and forgetteth the covenant of her 
God. Por her house inclineth unto death, and her paths 
unto the dead. None that go unto her return again, 
neither take they hold of the paths of life." 
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If you are really intent on obtaining entire freedom^ 
of the soul, you will discover that nothing^ short of the 
converting grace of God will accomplish this. There ia 
but one Deliverer who is able to overcome " the strong 
man armed" who reigns in every unrenewed heart. 
There is but One who can cast forth the usurping 
tyrant, and spoil his goods, and take from him the 
armour in which he has trusted. Sin in every form 
may not now triumph over you ; but sin in some form 
wiU ever triumph within the unregenerate soul. 
Perhaps the cruel foe who rules over " the children of 
disobedience '* may not deem it prudent, as ,yet, to mar 
your worldly prospects. He may, for a time, endeavour 
only to make sure of the ruin of your precious soul. 
PiBrhaps he dare not yet lead you too quickly, lest you 
should become alarmed, and discern the secret chain 
which he is daily strengthening. But, when it is con- 
sistent with his further designs, he wiU endeavour, if 
you remain his slave, to malce you play the fool for 
time as well as for eternity. Ancient conquerors were 
not content with the reality of power ; they delighted 
in its display. They loved to have royal captives 
chained to, their chariot- wheels, or trampled beneath 
their horses* hoofs, or sitting maimed beneath their 
table. So, when it is deemed safe, when the chain has 
been duly strengthened, Satan delights to make a show 
of his slaves. He will display his horrid power in 
causing them to trample beneath their feet the comforts 
of home, as well as the joys of heaven. At his bidding 
they must renounce earthly good, as well as celestial. 
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^e at length scarcely deigns to cast toward them the 
very offal of sensual gratification, as he bids them lay 
at his feet their choicest blessings, visible as well as 
unseen. There is a Deliverer who is superior in 
strength to this infernal despot. There is only One. 
Until you have obtained His aid, you are unsafe. 
To-day you may be urged to risk only your everlasting 
welfare. To-morrow you may be directed, by a voice 
your soul has learned to obey, to sacrifice your temporal 
comfort. Nay, before to-morrow you may have been 
led to ensure your everlasting woe. All hope of rising 
to the possession of purity, and joy, and honour, may 
be at an end. Eest not without true freedom of the 
soul. That such liberty may be yours, cry to Him who 
is mighty to save. Plead for deHverance at His feet 
until you can gladly declare, " The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me fcee from the law of 
sin and death." "Whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin." But provision has been made, through 
the Sacrifice of Calvary, that the enslaved spirit may b© 
emancipated. " If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed." 

3. Emplot patient efpokt. 

Many persons have a great desire to climb to the top 
all at once. To take step by step, and round by round, 
is a process far too slow for their impatient minds. 
They are willing to risk much, and to summon all their 
powers ; to put forth, for a brief time, almost super- 
human effort; anything, rather than be for ever 
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struggling upwards, little by little. An occurrence in 
the life of a good man may serve to illustrate this. A 
builder, residing in Liverpool, proceeded one morning 
to the place where the duties of that day had ta be 
accomplished. He had several men in his employ. 
Some of these were at the time engaged in repairing 
certain large houses in the neighbourhood. Their 
employer purposed to superintend the operations him- 
seli^ and to assist them as far as he could. He found 
them working at the roof. He mounted the ladder 
until he reached the spouting, and thQi^ stepped there- 
upon. He wished to examine a part of the roof near 
a stack of chimneys. There were two methods by 
which he supposed he could reach the desired spot. He 
might proceed step by step up the ladder which was 
laid upon the roof, until he arrived at the coping-stone, 
and proceed along the summit toward the place where 
ke was needed ; or he might, from the spot where he 
was then standing, make a rush up the slates in a 
direct line toward the chimneys. He preferred the 
latter mode of ascending, as the speediest. The other 
appeared a tedious process to accomplish what he thought 
might be done in a moment. He therefore threw him- 
self forward with what he regarded as sufficient force; 
and it would probably have proved so, but for one cir- 
cumstance which had not been taken into account, nor 
even perceived. Though the morning was pleasant, and 
the sun was shining, there still remained on that side 
of the roof so much of hoar-frost, as to make the slates 
exceedingly slippery. In consequence of this, the 
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builder had no sooner quitted his secure though elevated 
standing-place on the spouting, than he discerned his 
inability to reach the place where he had expected to 
stand in a moment as securely. This part of the story 
serves to exhibit the rapidity with which thoughts can 
pass through the mind under some forms of excitement. 
He afterwards declared, that between the moment when 
he discovered his peril, and that in which he reached 
the ground, he felt a wish that some business arrange- 
ments had been finished, as much trouble would have 
been thus spared to his wife and family : he also raised 
his heart in prayer that, if it were the Lord's will, he 
might be spared from falling on the spikes of the iron 
palisades in front of the buildings : he then thought, 
"Another moment, and I shall know what heavenly 
glory is." "With the rapidity of lightning these reflec- 
tions darted through his mind. The incident displays 
the blessedness of those who are living to God, and 
gaining a meetness for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. But this man was marvellously delivered. The 
gate immediately beneath him was open, and he fell in 
the space it commonly enclosed. One. of the spikes 
caught some part of his clothing, so as greatly to soften 
his fall. He was not injured, beyond some slight 
bruises. All this, however, might have happened to a 
prayerless one, whom God in mercy was sparing, that 
he might have further time for repentance. But the 
delightfril calmness of soul which this good man enjoyed 
would not have been the portion of the unsaved, nor 
tfrouid such a one have been gladdened with a hope like 
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his. So soon as he recovered from the shock occasioned 
by his fall, these words of Holy Scripture were applied 
with gracious power to his soul : " He shall give TTia 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone." He was soon upon his feet ; 
and so filled was he with the blessed excitement of 
thankfulness to his heavenly Father, that he spent the 
£3renoon in going from one of those houses to another, 
declaring what a marvellous deliverance God had 
wrought out for him ; and testifying, also^how He had, 
long before then, bestowed on him a salvation incom- 
parably more important ; and adding, that the God of 
all his mercies was waiting to be gracious unto them. 
From the kitchen to the drawing-room, all had an 
opportunity of hearing concerning "the unsearchable 
riches of Christ;" and the startling yet unaffected 
earnestness of the speaker secured a patient hearing 
from all. The anecdote is here narrated, however, 
to suggest the value of patient effort. The builder^ 
worthy as he was, made a serious mistake. His hasty 
movement, but for the special intervention of God, 
might have proved fatal to himself, and,, therefore, most 
disastrous to those dearest to him. His error may 
serve to represent, many, less excusable^ which are 
constantly made by persons who covet the prizes of 
life, yet wish to avoid the persevering toil required. 

** Make haste slowly." Farmers have need to attend 
to this direction. Look at that young gentleman who 
has just arrived from a Collegiate school to assist hia 
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father on thg farm. He has acquired the knowledge of 
a little Latin, and geometry, and music, in addition to 
those matters which his father thought indispensable. 
These studies would have made him no less efficient as 
a farmer, if he had possessed a greater measure of 
industry and application. Nay, in that case, they 
would, as mental discipline, have improved him for life. 
He has not too much learning for farming, but rather 
too little good sense. He discovers that horses, and 
men, and implements are employed for the third time 
in gathering together the weeds out of a field, that they 
may be destroyed. His father has repeated, to the 
youth's knowledge, some scores of times, certain sage 
axioms concerning the cleaning of fallows. The young 
man at once decides that all this work is unnecessary. 
" Let the lacnd alone until you need it. Then collect 
your weeds, and destroy them. Then put in your seed." 
So he will do, if he ever condescend to farm. So he 
does. Why, for a time, his plan seems to answer very 
well. In November the wheat looks green and lively. 
In January the young farmer's fields are as white as 
anybody's land. In March the wheat again appears, 
struggling to be seen. No great difference can be 
discerned between the fields done on the off-hand prin- 
ciple, and those treated on his father's old-fashioned plan. 
Then the young farmer chuckles at the recollection of 
society, refined and gay, which he enjoyed, when, on the 
ancient mode, he must have been superintending his men 
and horses on those dreadfully dirty fallows. But, some- 
how, as the summer advances, the weeds will appear. The 
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fields begin to look as though the occupier had believed 
that asses prefer thistles to clover, and generously 
arranged that his land should serve equally for asses 
and bipeds. About July the land is the glory of the 
juvenile population. Bright red predominates every- 
where. The little boys and girls declare that the young 
£irmer's fields are handsomer than any garden. Poppies 
abound. The children cannot make it out how he 
should succeed in having such beautifcd fields, or how 
the other farmers should fail to imitate him. But 
neither thistles nor poppies will pay rent. So we must 
hope that the young gentleman will see to the cleaning 
of his fallows next year. ITever be sparing of patient 
effort. 

" Make haste slowly." Builders need to attend to 
this direction. "What a large amount of unseen, out-of- 
the-way, tmderground work there often is in securing a 
good foundation ! Yet all depends upon this. Let us 
suppose that a young builder in Lancashire has com- 
menced his first job as a master. Estimates were 
asked for the erection of a tall factory-chimney. On 
account of its stupendous size, the chimney is to rest 
upon the ground at a short distance from the factory. 
The flues will run underground from the fires in the 
building to the chimney. The estimate of the young 
builder has been accepted, and the contract completed. 
He at once begins to dig out the foimdation. He^finds 
unexpected difficulties. Day after day, week after 
week, his men are toiling to secure a foundation upon 
which they may safely build. Some of his acquaintances 
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begin to shake their heads, ffad to say that the affair 
will be unprofitable, perhaps ruinous, if he persist in 
spending so much time and materials about the founda- 
tion. At length, however, he does arriye at a solid 
base. Now the work proceeds cheerfully and rapidly. 
The task is at length completed. Then the young 
builder is glad. *' I should now have been sending all 
over the country for men reputed to be skilful in 
straightening these chimneys ; and consulting architects 
how far it would be really needful to pull the structure 
down; and dreading lest the owners should enforce 
tiieir heavy time-penalties; and perhaps,^ in the end, 
there would have been a crash, and men killed, and an 
unfavourable verdict, and utter ruin. I am glad that 
for some time I was willing to work out of sight." 
"No great task can be accomplished without patient 
effort. 

"Make haste slowly." Be like a General who is 
prudent as well as valiant. His aim is to reach a 
certain metropolitan city, that there he may dictate 
terms of peace which he deems to be just and wise. 
But he does not, with unquestioning speed, proceed 
along the highway in a direct course. He knows that 
such conduct would be certain ruin. There are forts 
which must be reduced, allies who must be aroused, 
supplies which must be gained. He had better not 
proceed at all, than go defenceless, unaided, and with 
hostile garrisons everywhere in his rear. "No doubt it 
is provoking that so much must be endured and risked ; 
but there is no alternative if he is resolved to succeed. 
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•^Now in the battle of life, young man, be as valiant as 
you please, play the hero as much as you choose ; but 
make sure of victory. Leave no unoonquered forts 
behind you. Be content to wait for your laurels imtil 
you have won them. Spend your prize-money to 
promote your real happiness, as soon as you have 
secured it ; but do not account it as yours until you 
have it in your purse. Enjoy yourself thoroughly, so 
that you keep a conscience void of offence, when you 
are really on the summit of the hill ; but, until then, 
let there be little shouting and much striving. Let 
patient effort be united with quenchless ardour: then 
you will most likely ensure much earthly good, and 
you will c^tainly be enabled to lay hold on eternal 
life. 

'* Most things will yield to industry and time ; 
None oeaae to lise, but those who cease to climb." 

4. Setts nroBi>iNA.TE plbasube. 

The man who wishes to attain the summit of a lofty 
mountain before sunset must press onward and upward. 
He must not turn aside to inspect every attractive 
object. Idlers might do so, but the traveller must 
press forward. He caimot afford to loiter. His atten- 
tion must not be diverted. He must endeavonr to keep 
his eyes looking stra^ht on, lest unfortunately his heart 
should b^;in to wander, and his feet should wander too, 
and the dark and stormy night should find him without 
^«id, or food, or shelter. The heat during the middle 
of the day may be oppressive, and the pilgrim may 
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feel well nigh spent. In a hollow far beneath he may 
discern a collection of muddy water, in which a herd 
of swine appear to find delight. This, however, fur- 
nishes no sufficient reason why he should leave the 
road, and scramble down the dangerous passes to 
ascertain whether or not he could find happiness there. 
A little farther on he may discern an orchard, which 
some mountaineer has carefully cultivated. Though 
surrounded by a high and strong hedge, the ripened 
iruit can be seen hanging in profusion on the drooping 
boughs. The pilgrim must not stay to attempt the 
breaking through that thorny fence. After a time, 
there may be seen an abundance of beautiful flowers, 
extending from his feet to an almost immeasurable 
distance on either hand. Ko hedge is thrown around 
these. No stain need be contracted in the plucking of 
them. Let the pilgrim then stoop and pluck a few of 
those which are nearest.* He may, surely, do so with- 
out blame or injury. But even then let him remember 
that flower-gathering is not the business of that day. 
Let him not wander far in search of fresh beauty, or 
variety of fragrance. The duty and need of the pilgrim 
is to reach his elevated and distant destination before 
the darkness of night comes on. We cannot sternly 
chide him for plucking a flower, when neither hedge 
nor fear of guilt forbids. We cannot strictly say how 
many flowers he may gather. The truly earnest pilgrim 
will readily discern when his progress is likely to be 
impeded, and will guard against such evil, 
l^ow, whilst we are engaged in the pilgrimage of 
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life, there is some degree of difficulty in ascertaining 
how far wcf are to indulge in the pleasures which B3ce 
within our reach. The illustration which we have just 
employed may suggest some hints. If, for instance, we 
would truly and for ever rise, we must entirely avoid 
that pleasure which is polluting. Pers9ns whose minds 
have become thoroughly debased may find an excite- 
ment which delivers them from self-reproach and from 
painful reflection, in the jollity of the ale-house, in 
witnessing the extravagancies and vilenesses of comedy, 
in the abominable tevelry of the hariot's dwelling, and 
in similar wickedness. Those who would climb must 
not be enticed from the upward path to ascertain 
whether or not they can find delight in such wallowing. 
Other persons, wha would shrink with horror and 
disgust from the scenes to which we have alluded, are 
in danger of breaking through the hedge which is 
thrown around the rights of others. There may be 
only one objection to my wearing a dress similar to 
that which many worthy individuals do wear, yet that 
objection is a sufficient one : / cannot afford it. If I 
obtain it on credit, it is probable that I may not be able 
to pay for it. Yery comfortable would it be that my 
household expenditure should be allowed to increase to 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year ; but if my income 
at present is only a hundred, the additional comforts 
are forbidden to me. Other persons who turn away 
from whatever is polluting, and can afford everything 
to which their desires have been limited, are in danger 
of being impeded by indulging too frequently in that 
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•which, within certain limits, is lawful and even bene- 
ficial. Pleasure, in its purest forms, is not the business 
of life. In our companionship, in our raiment, in our 
diet, in our reading, in our constant life, we have need 
to guard against an undue employment of that which is 
only intended for occasional delight. We may spend 
too much time in plucking flowers, even when they are 
not in our neighbour's garden, and there is no need ta 
wade through mire to reach them. Our daily task is^ 
not to gather daisies and buttercups, but to make 
progress toward our supreme good. 

During the summer of 1776 the Baces were held s» 
usual on the plains of Sablons, in France. There was a 
large gathering of people to witness the competition* 
Many of these had immense sums depending on the 
success of the horses they had selected. The usual 
excitement prevailed ; and, after the running was over, 
the usual unholy exultation and fierce despair. Among 
those who were there was an English Clergyman. He 
had access to the most fashionable circles^ and vied with 
those who formed the select and gay parties. There 
was a time when that Clergyman had been intent on 
the right discharge of his sacred and important duties. 
HiB earnestness had attracted the attention of his eccle- 
siastical superiors, and had led to his promotion to 
spheres of usefulness which at once secured increased 
comfort and respect for hiniself, and opened out the 
way for holy enterprise and effort. His pen had been 
diligently employed in the cause of virtue and religion. 
The young men of England had been counselled by 

H 2 
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him in a maimer which was calculated to promote their 
immediate and eternal welfare. From those writings 
the youth of our land may, in our day, learn much. 
He had at length been appointed to preach in his turn 
before the Court ; and had, in that important position, 
acquitted himself with credit and fidelity. But, alas ! 
he had become a pleasure-seeker. He was not an 
habitual drunkard : he was not profane : he forsook not 
the creed which he had so solemnly professed ; he did 
not even altogether lose his desire to do good to others. 
But, for himself, he entered the race after earthly 
things. He conmiitted those two evils concerning 
which God's ancient people were rebuked, — ^forsaking 
the Fountain of living water, and hewing unto himself 
cisterns, broken cisterns, which could hold no water. 
It was a melancholy spectacle to look upon the once 
popular and useful Preacher of the Gospel, united witJi 
the enemies of the cross of Christ, on that French race- 
course. It is most likely that, if he had been reproved, 
and if the important principles which he had laid down 
in the pulpit and from the press had been applied to 
the rebuking of his own conduct, he would have been 
able to find some plausible excuse. His acute mind 
might have applied, with more than ordinary skill, the 
sophistries which' are employed to defend the beginnings 
of evil. But that Clergyman would know well, in his 
own mind, that he was betraying the cause which he 
was pledged to defend ; that h« was proving faithless to 
the grace of God; that, "living in pleasure," he was 
''dead" to God. There was a time when he could 
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have expounded and applied with power such declara- 
tions as this : " Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, hut is of the 
world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof : but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever." Surely he could not altogether silence the 
inward voice, uttering the inspired truths with which 
he had been so familiar. Ohristian Ministers had 
already, in modem days, left their native lands, to 
preach the Gospel among the heathen. But he, who 
had called others to acts of zeal and self-denial, had left 
England for a far different purpose. On the crowded 
plains of Sablons he had no disposition to raise his voice 
and proclaim '' the unsearchable riches of Christ." The 
unholy excitement of these days passed away. The 
Clergyman returned from the gaieties of French society 
to his duties in England. He landed with an unhappy 
heart. The pleasures and pride which he had pursued 
had brought him into circumstances of pecuniary em- 
barrassment. His inoome was what would once have 
abtmdantly supplied his wants, and enabled him to 
make many a widow's heart to dance for joy. But, in 
consequence of his gambling and expensive living, he 
had contracted heavy debts. He had already suffered 
painful disgrace. His downfal appeared imminent. 
Yet he must preach. On Sunday, February 2d, 1777, 
he delivered his last sermon. In a few hours afterwards 
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he had yielded to temptaticm, and committed that act 
which hronght his melancholy career to a tragic conclu- 
sion. Little more need he said. All hare heard how 
Dr. Dodd forged an order for £4,200 in tiie name of his 
patron and friend, the Earl of Chesterfield ; and how he 
was speedily detected, and tried, and conyicted. Two-* 
and-twenty days after his last sermon, the imhappj 
man was a condemned felon. In eonseqnence of l^al 
technicalities, the sentence remained imexecnted for 
about four months. Diving this interval it is hoped 
that he was brought to a state of tme penitence,, and 
found mercy through the merits of the blessed 
Bedeemer. The efforts of his numerous friends to 
procure a mitigation of his punishment prored unarail- 
ing. On the 27th <^ June, 1777, he died by the hands 
of the executioner. To the Ministers and others who 
visited him during his imprisonment, he ascribed his 
sad downfal to the indulgence in that pleasure which 
separates the soul from Christ, and the cultivation of 
that "friendship of the world" which is "enmity to 
God." Those who would ascend for ever must shun those 
gratifications which are forbidden in the word of God. 

5. Cultivate nxTEBHorED piraposi:. 

This advice is given, of course, with the understanding 
that you have abeady folly and fairly considered where 
you should climb, and have decided accordingly. Nothing 
would be gained by an unbending persistence in a course 
which is foolish, sinful, and hurtful. Untruthfril nurses 
ujsed to tell children that, where the end of a rainbow 
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touclied the ground, a pot of money might be found. 
Supposing that the place thus indicated were on the 
summit of a mountain, and a lad should leave his home 
in order to secure the treasure, it would be evident to 
all well-informed persons that the sooner he was per- 
suaded to give up the search, the better it would be for 
him. As he had been led to select a wrong place for 
climbing, he would be losing all the time he persisted 
in that course. He ought in the first instance to have 
taken the advice of those who were wiser than himself, 
and more trustworthy than, the individual who deceived 
him. As it is, if he should fortunately be met by those 
whom he has every reason to esteem both intelligent 
and truthful, and these should assure him of the fruit- 
lessness and peril of his enterprise, it were better to 
return with them. To persevere in the course on which 
he has hastily entered would manifest culpable stub- 
bornness, and not laudable determination. Should he 
continue to climb, his labour would be lost, and he 
might be maimed or killed. We suppose that, you have 
duly considered where you ought to climb. In that 
case it will be of importance that you should cultivate 
determination of purpose. There is much to prevent 
our reaching the top of the mountain, though we have 
abundant evidence that there we should enjoy un- 
bounded wealth, blissful repose, and constant sunshine. 
Many voices will be heard by the faint-hearted climber, 
all uttering the warning, " Beware." In the attendant 
circumstances, in the counsels of timorous acquaintances, 
and in the feebleness of our own minds, we shall have 
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much to torn us aside from the steep and stony path. 
Let us refer to an event of recent history, which 
illustrates the need of decision of character, and the 
heneficial results which it insures. 

Prom a remote period many of the Sandwich 
Islanders were accustomed to worship a goddess named 
Pele. Her ahode was supposed to be within the crater 
of a Tolcano in one of the islands. The people were 
trained from infancy to believe ihat this deity resided 
in that crater, to which the name Kilanea had been 
given, and that the eruptions which they sometimes 
witnessed, and those which had taken place in the days 
of their forefathers, were evidences of the unlimited 
power of the goddess, and of her anger against all who 
neglected her worship, or spoke disrespectfully of her 
character, or despised her Priests. The superstitious 
natives were accustomed to tremble when they beheld 
the smoke arising more darkly than usual from the 
crater. They could at such times be easily induced to 
part with anything which the Priests might desire, 
hoping that the displeasure of Pele would thus be 
averted. The bravest-hearted warrior among the tribes 
durst not have trod near to that sacred hill ; much less 
woidd he have thought of climbing to its summit. 
Greatly did they need " the Day-spring from on high " 
to visit them, " through the tender mercy of our God, to 
give light to them that sat in darkness, and in the shadow 
of death, to guide their feet into the way of peace." 

In the year 1820 those islands were visited by some 
Missionaries of the Cross. These servants of God began 
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to proclaim the truth as it is in Jesus. They showed 
the folly of idol- worship by declaring the unity of the 
Divine Being, Almighty Maker of heaven and earth. 
They showed that God, though infinite in power and 
holiness, is foU of compassion, and has provided for the 
salvation of all through the sacrificial death of the 
Lord Jesus. The Holy Spirit gave power to the word 
preached, and several yielded their hearts to God. 
One of the earliest converts was Kapiolani, Queen of 
that portion of the Sandwich Islands. She felt that 
the tidings which had been brought by these strangers 
were true, and that she, her husband, their people, and 
their forefathers had been deceived. What was still 
better, she sought and found for herself the great 
salvation. Her soul was made happy through the par- 
doning and renewing grace of God. She was now 
prepared for usefulness among her subjects. Por the 
most part, they remained worshippers of the goddess 
Pele, under the power of the idolatrous priesthood, and 
fearful that the introduction of this new belief and 
worship would involve their nation in ruin. The King 
himself, the husband of Kajwolani, was entirely under 
the power of the popular superstition, and ready to 
tremble at the apprehended consequences of his wife's 
apostasy. How could it be expected that the goddess 
Pele would allow one so high in position to renounce 
the ancient and national faith, without inflicting some 
signal and wide-spread retribution.^ Every sign of 
activity in the volcano, where the goddess was supposed 
to reside, was regarded by the Xing and his people as 
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an intimation of Pele's displeasure, and a warning of 
approaching vengeance. 

At this crisis in public affairs, the Queen resolved on 
a bold step. She determined to proceed toward the 
supposed home of Pele, to ascend the mountain, to 
descend within the crater, and there to defy the 
imaginary deity. This was no sooner known than 
the utmost consternation prevailed. Her husband was 
alarmed. Their subjects were filled with terror. Many 
did their utmost to dissuade Kapiolani from her audacious 
enterprise. They desired not that she should perish by 
the wrath of Pele, and they feared that the whole tribe 
would have to suffer. But the heroic woman remained 
firm. The determination had been thoughtfully and 
prayerfully formed, and it should be fuUy carried out. 
1^0 toil, privation, or risk should prevent it. Then was 
needed that resolute purpose of which we speak. She 
had determined to ascend to the summit of yon hill, 
that she might there maintain the claims of the Lord 
Jehovah. No sufficient reason had been given, or could 
be given, why the purpose should be changed. But 
many were the obstacles to be overcome. That is just 
the position which calls for decision of character. Yery 
nobly did Kapiolani display the requisite strength of 
mind. The teachings of early life had to be kept 
beneath her feet. She had been taught, as all her tribe 
had been, that absolute power was possessed by the 
deity who dwelt within that crater. As evidence of 
this, the Priests appealed to the rising smoke, the awful 
fiame, the dreadful noises, the wide-spread devastation 
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which had proceeded from the dreaded spot. These, 
phenomena could be explained by none of the islanders. 
Though a new and convincing light had entered the. 
mind of the Queen, and had made manifest the folly of' 
those instructionB to which she had listened when a 
girl, they would return and struggle for power* Those 
superstitious dogmas were much like snares laid in 
the pathway of the devoted woman. But they were 
resolutely put aside or trodden down. It was needful 
to take a journey of a hundred miles; and, though 
this may appear a trifling matter to us, provided as we; 
are with modem aids to travelling, it would, greatly add 
to the effort required on the part of this female, un- 
provided as she was with any such help. The journey, 
however, was patiently undertaken and accomplished* 
The Priests did their utmost to frustrate her purpose. 
They would resolutely profess an im wavering belief in 
the faith of their fathers; but the light which had 
begun to shine around must have found some entrance 
into their minds, though their hearts were unaffected. 
They might not assign the reason, even to themselves ; 
but they would much rather that the authority of their 
goddess should not be thus tested. They endeavoured, 
in every possible way, to turn aside the Queen from her 
path, but in vain. The heroic woman proceeded, and 
many of the timid disciples of Jesus were rendered 
fearless by her example. It was soon apparent that 
Kapiolani would not be compelled to proceed on her 
journey alone. One by one, those who had trusted in 
the Saviour joined her, until a goodly band of Ghristiaa 
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confessors were assembled. They proceeded amid the 
jeers and threats of their foes. They reached the foot 
of the mountain. Having rested awhile, they began 
the ascent. The superstition of ages was that day to 
be shaken. A tyranny, cruel and impure, was to be 
enfeebled, so as speedily to perish. Angels looked on 
with approval, as the Queen and her companions pro- 
ceeded. Upward they climbed. Higher and yet higher. 
Where the feet of human being had never trod, they 
pursued their way. Soon were they beyond the 8co£& 
of their enemies. Higher still. They approached the 
crater. They might be excused if a shuddering awe 
stole over their souls. But faith in Jlesus, and love to 
Him, prevailed. So they continued to climb. The 
edge of the crater was gained. Then they began to 
descend. They were in the very place where the 
horrid goddess was supposed to dwell, and from whence 
she had long been thought to send forth fiery vengeance 
against all who doubted her power, or denied her 
their homage. The interior of that crater was, indeed, 
an awful solitude. But the handiwork of Jehovah 
might there be seen, and the presence of Jehovah was 
that day realized. There did that woman of queenly 
spirit, as well as of queenly dignity, proclaim the 
nothingness of Pele and all the gods of the heathen. 
There did she adore the Lord Jehovah, Almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth. A glorious triumph was 
achieved. That was a happy day for those islands. 
But its blessedness was the residt of God's smile resting 
on determination in a wise purpose. 
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6. Regabd impoetakt tkiples. 

" He that contemneth small things shall' fall by little 
and little/' is a proverbial declaration to be found in the 
Apocrypha, and not within the sacred canon ; yet is it an 
instructive one. It might have found illustration, during 
the reign of Solomon, in the case of those idlers who could 
see no evil in the loss of a day ; in the case of those spend- 
thrifts who attached little importance to the wasting of 
an ounce of silver ; and in the case of those self-willed 
men who regretted not the loss of a Mend. It also 
finds illustration in the experience of many in modem 
days. We read in Scripture that Almighty God 
promised to extend the dominion of His chosen people, 
within the land of Canaan, "by little and little." Most 
persons, in all ages, who have been intent on the 
acquisition of real good, have discovered that they had 
to secure it " by little and little." You may fill a basket 
with clay in a few minutes, and without travelling very 
far. But, to discover gold, you must make a long 
journey, and then you will have to be thankful for a 
few grains collected during a day. Precious things are 
generally gained "by little and little." When you 
determine to employ a few leisure days in exploring the 
beauties of Wales as a pedestrian tourist, you wDl do 
well to bear in mind, when approaching Snowdon, that a 
very little circumstance may aid you in your adventure, 
or may occasion entire disappointment. A small pebble 
allowed to remain in your boot, during the last day's 
march, may so inflame your foot that your ardour will 
not prove sufficient to bear the torment which the ascent 
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■would involve. On the other hand, if you are full of 
vigour, you. may find that a staff purchased for a few 
pence will greatly assist you in ciimhing. 

Take heed to Mfies hy which you may he ir^wred, — 
A young man* whose character is not reputable, but 
whose conversation is cheerful, asks you to take a 
stroll with him. You have often held intercourse with 
him during the hours of business, and in the perform- 
ance of duty. You cannot perceive that you have 
received any injury from that degree of association. 
He now asks you voluntarily to spend a portion of your 
leisure-time with him. You believe that it were better 
to decline the invitation. Yet the results af compliance 
do not then appear to be likely to be of much moment. 
BtiU, make not that ungodly young man even thus far 
your companion. The walk which he proposes may be 
very pleasant, and the pleasantness thereof may prove 
fatal to your future peace and welfare. Having gone so 
fer without appreciable injury, why should you not 
proceed farther ? The act is repeated. The fascination 
of his society leads you among other young men with 
whom he associates, who possess not his attractive 
qualities, and are riper in wickedness than himself. 
Unconsciously you become assimilated to them. You 
partake their spirit. The aspirations after good, once 
so strong within you, are enfeebled. The horror with 
which you once regarded vice in every form has been 
softened down. You find yourself entering into their 
plans, and joining in their pursuits, and partaking of 
their delights. If you could, in the course of a few 
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months, realize how far you have been botne from the 
place where yon stood when you complied with the* 
first invitation^ you would be painfully amazed. It is 
not at all improbable that a return to the paths of virtue, 
though frequently intended, might never take place. 
You might become one of the foremost in every unholy 
deed. You might, instead of climbing, rush more 
madly than others along the downward road. Your 
end might be more terrible than even that of other 
transgressors. Those who once expected to see you in 
some exalted and happy position, might tremble as they 
heard of your plunging into the abyss*. " A companion 
of fools shall be destroyed." Beware of the first hour 
spent in walking the downward road, however pleasant 
the companionship may be, and however speedy the 
return which may be intended. Yield not, lest you fall 
'* by little and little." — ^Many are the evils which need to 
be resisted in their commencement. Beware of the first 
coin, however trifling in value, gained by means of any 
game of chance. Such a coin has been the prelude to 
many a young man's ruin. Yield not, lest you become 
a gambler, and " fall by little and little." — Beware of 
the first cigar smoked because other young men smoke 
cigars, and are therefore esteemed manly. In number- 
less instances the smoke of the first cigar, or the first 
pipe, has been succeeded by other smoke, so that the 
aspiring youth has all his life long been surrounded by 
that which greatly impeded his effi)rts. Be not so 
overcome, lest you " fall by little and little." — Beware 
of the first extravagance in dress. "When you have to 
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wear a coat before you have paid for it ; when youp 
•female acquaintance greatly admire your appearance, 
and your male Mends envy you ; when you are disposed 
to think more highly of yourself because of your gay 
exterior ; you ought to be inquiring whether or not you 
have been extravagant. Many have found that exquisite 
coats, and fashionable vests, and gilded trinkets, 
especially when unpaid for, were a fearful encumbrance 
to those who wish to dimb. Be not so entangled, lest 
you " fall by little and little." — Eising an hour too 
late in the morning may appear a harmless kind of 
gratification. Yet some men's shutters have had to be 
put up altogether, because they had frequently remained 
up some time after those of othei's in the same trade. 
Some men's &irms have been given into* the care of 
other tenants, because the horses and men had long been 
accustomed to leave the homestead when most of the 
neighbours had done about the fourth part of their day's 
work. Some clerks have had to remove from, office 
to oflce, until at length they could not find a desk at 
which they might write, because these scribes had 
formed the habit of arriving at their post half-an-hour 
after their employers, instead of half-an-hour before 
them. Be not overcome by a pair of blankets, lest you 
"fall little by little." — A little haughtiness, or harshness, 
or asperity in manner, may not bring upon us any 
severe rebuke from any one. Yet this " our way " may 
repeatedly cause another person to be preferred. "We 
are not punished, nor scolded, nor driven away ; but 
another is quietly put before us. So our climbing may 
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be prevented. Nay, it is possible that our failing may- 
be aggravated by disappointment, and our disappoint- 
ments may be multiplied by our increased failing, until 
the help of all our former friends is virithdrawn, and we 
are cast down most wofuUy. Be not overcome by an 
nnruly temper, lest you " fall by little and little." 

Take heed to trifles hy which you may he benefited, — 
Almighty God bestows many blessings upon us, as He 
promised to give the land of Canaan to the Israelites, 
"by little and little." There are some men in the 
world who possess an immense amount of money. They 
have more wealth than would be needful to support a 
score families in respectability and comfort. Perhaps 
such a position is scarcely desirable, as the responsibility 
is very great, and the danger of proving unfaithful is 
more than ordinary. We may learn one lesson, how- 
ever, from the manner in which many of these colossal 
fortunes have been amassed. The present owner, or 
perhaps his father, toiled hard for the first gold coin 
he ever possessed, and then toiled harder still to 
employ it profitably, and add others to it. — By cheerfully 
doing that which was not our task, we may ensure the 
good- will of our employers. That favourable impression 
may seem at the time to be of little consequence, yet 
may prove of great advantage to us in the future. — A 
good book carefully read, instead of allowing the time 
to be unemployed, or used in that which is mischievous, 
may furnish us with knowledge which will one day 
prove exceedingly valuable, or strengthen some good 
principle which will prove stiU more valuable. A verse 

I 
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of holy Scripture committed to memory before we leave 
our chamber in the morning, and dwelt upon as a 
moment's leisure occurs amid the business of the day, 
may prevent our falling in the hour of temptation. We 
may thus be pursuing our way, upward and higher, 
when we might otherwise have been plunged into an 
abyss of sin and misery. There is a solemn power in 
little things. For good or evil, their influence is fire- 
quently immense. A seed placed in the ground may, 
according to its kind, produce that which will endanger 
the life of a tribe, or fruit which will nourish a family. 
A spark may impoverish a neighbourhood, or impart 
comfort to many a household-group. Be mindfiil of those 
things which are really valuable, though apparently 
trifling, that you may be enriched and blessed " little by 
little." The mount is lofty on which your chief good 
is to be found. There is no leaping at once to its 
summit. That desirable elevation must be gained 
''Uttle by little." 

7. Banish enfeebling despondency. 

The Eight Honourable Benjamin Disraeli on a public 
occasion gave utterance to this sentence : " Every man 
has his opportunity." The audience had just been told 
a pleasant anecdote of Parliamentary reminiscences. It 
appeared that there were some honourable Members 
whose eloquence did not delight Disraeli, or his friend 
Lord Stanley. On one occasion, some representative 
standing in his place was doing his best to make a 
speech which should impress the House, or at any rate 
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please bis constituents. He did not gain the attention 
of the leaders. As the moment had not arrived when 
he could be coughed down, Lord Stanley and Disraeli 
were conversing together. The subject of their con- 
versation was a new Member. Lord Stanley bad been 
afisured that he was a man of ability and energy, well 
worthy of being secured to their side of the House. But 
an Under-Secretaryship, with £1,500 a year, would be 
no effectual bribe, as he had three servants in his 
employ, to each of whom he gave that sum annually. 
** Every man has his opportunity." We all seemed to 
think that this meant that we might become confidential 
clerks with more than a thousand a year; and then 
principals of some firm where such clerks are kept ; and 
then Secretaries of State, if we deemed it worth our 
notice ; and then higher still. So we, that is, the six 
thousand persons present, cheered, shouted, stamped, 
clapped our hands, laughed, whispered to each other, 
and then commenced again. Our delight, as was natural, 
was exuberant. The eloquent statesman must have been 
gratified with our enthusiastic and oft-repeated applause. 
Most of us did, in that moment of excited hopefulness, 
approach in imagination very near to the Treasury 
bench. Why not ? " Every man has his opportunity." 
When we had left the brilliantly-lighted hall, and begun 
to tread our way homeward, amid darkness and haze, 
the epigrammatic sentence began to lose somewhat of 
its charm. Has every man the opportunity of acquiring 
large property ? Certainly not. There are thousands 
who do not remember ever wasting a sixpence in the 

I 2 
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whole course of their lives, and yet they will leave 
barely sufficient to provide for their decent interment. 
Has every man an opportunity of enjoying a vigorous 
state of health? Certainly not. There are tens of 
thousands whose frequent pain and constant feebleness 
are irremediable. Has every man an opportunity of 
attaining extensive learning? Certainly not. A lad, 
though he has never been to school, if he possesses a 
mind of more than ordinary capacity, and some amount 
of leisure, may make wonderful progress. There are 
myriads, however, whose minds are of ordinary stamp, 
and whose entire time, save a very scanty portion for 
sleep and food, is occupied in doing battle for bread and 
clothes. Has every man the opportunity of securing a 
world-wide fame ? Within the Pantheon of Honour, 
the number of niches is limited ,* and, if ten happened 
to be vacant immediately above our heads, most of us, 
through incapacity or adverse circumstances, would find 
the task of climbing into any one of them utterly 
impracticable. " Every man has his opportunity." What 
does it mean ? When we are preparing to go forth 
into the wide world again, leaving our attic in the dim 
twilight of a rainy morning, and proceeding to our 
ordinary task, among very commonplace sort of people, 
and doubtful whether any especial gifts of genius have 
been conferred on us, what are we to learn from this 
pithy dictum ? Every man may make the best of him- 
self ? Certainly. Every man may secure much that is 
desirable ? Certainly. Every man will find prizes 
along the road, which he can reach if he has previously 
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trained himself to effort ? Certainly. Every man may 
lay hold on eternal life ? Certainly. That is the host 
of all. I^ow, although we doubtless meant something 
else when we endangered our own throats, and our 
neighbours' ears, by our vociferous cheering, there 
is much in this to prevent depression. We must 
shake off that despondency which would enfeeble our 
minds. 

Remember that htlh seldom appear so steep when 
we are ascending them, as when we are approaching 
toward them, — Most of us can recollect that, when 
children, we thought that the coach on which we were 
seated could never ascend the hill rising before us. We 
were sure that no coachman of sane mind would attempt 
to proceed any further in that direction ; that no horses 
could draw a loaded vehicle to the summit of the pre- 
cipitous mountain ; and that, if driver and quadrupeds 
should combine to make the insane attempt, the result 
would be our destruction. Yet we found that, as we 
proceeded, a way opened. Sometimes the face of the 
hill was avoided. At other times, when the path was 
direct, we could scarcely persuade ourselves that this 
trifling ascent was. all. Though glad to escape the 
danger, we almost felt disappointed at the absence of 
excitement and adventure. We arrived at the summit 
in due time. 

Remember that stAccess generally attends persevering 
effort, — A Missionary station was once destroyed by 
those whom it was intended to benefit. Servants of 
God had taken up their abode among the uncivilized 
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tribes of Africa, and were endeavouring to do them 
good. It unfortunately happened, however, that one 
tribe made war upon another. Fierce retaliation fol- 
lowed. The whole country became the scene of conflict, 
and devastation, and bloodshed. In the course of the 
war, the Mission-premises were destroyed by fire ; the 
property belonging to the Missionaries was destroyed ; 
and the servants of the Lord Jesus, though taking no 
part in the conflict, and earnestly seeking to promote 
the temporal and eternal welfare of all, were driven 
away. Soon after the war was concluded, the Mission 
was re-established. A second time, in similar circum- 
stances, it was destroyed. A third time, at much 
trouble and expense, the messengers of the Saviour 
began their hallowed toil ; but, alas ! the selfish and 
angry feelings of those unrenewed heathen led them to 
similar deeds, and < the Christian settlement was once 
more laid waste. "When peace was again restored, the 
British Governor of the adjacent colonies requested that 
the Missionaries would once more endeavour to intro- 
duce the Bible, and our holy religion, among these 
benighted men. He felt, as an enlightened and philan- 
thropic ruler, that the abiding peace and true prosperity 
of the country depended chiefly on the prevalence of 
Christianity among the people. He was reminded, 
however, that already much effort and treasure had been 
expended, and that thrice all had been rendered fruitless. 
He nobly and pleasantly replied, that he deeply regretted 
this ; but he believed that if they searched throughout 
modem church-history, they would find no instance in 
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which a Mission-station had been destroyed a fourth 
time, 

Remember that the season of difficulty furnishes dis" 
cipline preparatort/ to triumph. — Behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras, 70,000 men learned to do battle. Was 
it not enough to provoke the spirit of any class of men 
to be cooped up there, in comparative inactivity, whilst 
Napoleon was executing his purposes, gratifying his 
ambition, wreaking his vengeance, and publishing his 
boastful bulletins? Britain was amazed at the long- 
continued success of the Corsican usurper. All Europe 
was trembling. France was exultant, though bleeding 
at every pore. Those men were detained far from the 
scene of Napoleon's triumphs. They did, now and 
then, teach the world that the arms of France were not 
invincible. But their fame was not trumpet-blown. 
They and their leader had reason to be thankful when 
they escaped the sneers of their own countrymen, who 
were quiet around the firesides of Britain. "What 
does Wellesley mean ?" said the viUage-politicians, and 
the warriors of the bar-room. " What does Wellesley 
mean ?" was deeply pondered by the brave-hearted men 
who were under his command. " Why should we be 
here to defend Lisbon ? Those Portuguese are willing 
to do very little fighting for themselves. The Spaniards 
are worse still. It seems as though England must pay 
all the people in the Peninsula for taking care of them- 
selves, and we must shed our blood for them too ! 
What is Lisbon to us ? " Their task could not then be 
fully comprehended by those engaged in it. There was 
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a grandeur belonging to it, which they could not 
perceive. They were required to embarrass the French 
Generals then, and to overthrow iN'apoleon after a time. 
Defend Lishon now; enter Paris soon. Maintain Britain^ 8 
honour to-day ; deliver Europe on a future day. Behind 
the lines of Torres Yedras the heroes of Waterloo learned 
to conquer. 

Remember that despondency is often mischievous, — 
During a period of depression we may recklessly cast 
that away which would prove of great value when once 
more fortune smiled. A French schooner, in thick 
weather, ran ashore on the English coast. The Captain 
was greatly mortified. He perhaps thought that most 
persons would say that he should have kept farther 
from the land. Had the hours of low- water been dili- 
gently employed in calking the vessel, and otherwise 
repairing her, she would have floated into deep water 
when the tide rose again. Unhappily, the Captain 
yielded to a moody disposition, and made himself drunk 
that he might forget his misfortune. When, therefore, 
the tide rose again, the ship could not float, and by 
beating about she became seriously damaged. Then 
the schooner was repaired at much greater expense, and 
was with difficulty brought to the mouth of the adjacent 
harbour. She sank between the piers, and had again 
to be temporarily repaired before she could be brought 
fully into the place of refuge. 

Rememher that eternal life may certainly he gained. — 
St. Peter instructs us how to add one grace to another, 
and then declares, "If ye do these things, ye shall 
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never fall : for so an entrance shall be ministered unto 
you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." The Lord Himself 
describes His true disciples as sheep which hear the 
voice of their Shepherd and follow Him, and affirms 
concerning them, — **I give unto them eternal life; and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of My hand." Yes, on the highest summit of 
that hill of Zion, whither we may all climb, are the 
glorious city and temple of our God. That place of 
unutterable and endless happiness may be reached by 
the feeblest, the most tempted, and the most timid of 
pilgrims. As you ascend, you will probably be disap- 
pointed because your utmost effort fails to secure trea- 
sure which you desire ; because your utmost effort does 
not enable you to grasp the flower on which your eye 
may rest with transient pleasure ; because your utmo&t 
effort is not sufficient to retain that which you greatly 
prized ; because your utmost effort cannot prevent the 
sore piercing of the sharp thorn. But keep on with 
a brave heart, notwithstanding. Your utmost effort, 
it' rightly and perseveringly put forth, will ensure 
your entrance to yon holy temple. You will not 
cliifib in vain, if you really do your best. No cause 
have you to despond, come what will, whilst ever- 
lasting and unmingled joys are before you. Your 
gracious Lord, — as He beholds you struggling upward, 
surmounting one obstacle after another, drawing 
nearer to the summit, though mists intervene, — whis- 
pers within your soul the encouraging declaration, 
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" Be thou faithM unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life." 

8. Pbize beal feoobess. 

You have observed that waggoners, when asceoding 
a very steep hill, provide themselves with some means 
of blocking the wheels. If there is nothing perma- 
nently attached to the vehicle which will answer this 
purpose, the man will pick up a stone of suitable size. 
When the horses have become thoroughly fatigued, and 
are evidently incapable of proceeding any further with- 
out some brief rest, the man will direct them to stop, 
and at the same time take care so to secure one or more 
of the wheels that the waggon cannot move backwards. 
The driver will do this all the more carefully, if it 
should happen that the hill is so steep that very little 
advancement can be made at one time. This is wise. 
It would be exceedingly foolish to express his disap* 
pointment at not reaching the summit at once, and then 
let the heavy vehicle rush downward to the bottom, 
dragging after it the exhausted animals. A momentary 
and morbid gratification might be found in thus yield- 
ing to petulance ; but the man would certainly discover 
his folly when he had to start again from the place 
whence he first started, but with his horses in worse 
condition, and his waggon and stores injured. 

Advaneement in thai which is really good is vahiable, 
although limited, — Had their errand been a laudable 
one, the soldiers who followed the first Napoleon, when 
his name was yet unknown to fame, would have done 
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right to encourage themselves as they succeeded in 
ascending another and another furlong up the Alps. 
They were weary, and poor, and hungry. They could 
scarcely drag themselves up those steeps, and the 
conveyance of the artillery and anmiunition seemed 
impossible. But every step was so much nearer to the 
fair fields and wealthy cities of Italy. Though, after 
jutting forth their utmost exertions for some hours, 
they saw that they had made but little progress, it 
would have been inconsistent with their purposes and 
boasted fortitude to retrace their steps. Their errand 
was a bad one. Under the pretence of liberating Italy, 
they went to plunder that misruled and unhappy land. 
But the patient perseverance of these men, considered 
in itself, may be admired; and hence those who are 
engaged in a nobler struggle may learn a useful lesson; 
The army of Italy could not in one march reach the 
summit of the Alps. That army proceeded steadily on« 
It gained a little every hour of the day, and it held 
what it gained. So, in our efforts after that which we 
believe to be truly valuable, we shall do well to mani- 
fest similar patience and perseverance, as well as similar 
earnestness. — A farm-labourer, who has long been 
struggling to provide for a large and rising family, 
hears of free grants of land in New-Zealand or else- 
where. He is filled with hope. He has saved money 
enough to pay for the passage of himself and those 
dependent on him. He finds himself, after almost 
superhuman exertion and unheard-of privations, at the 
antipodes, and residing on his own property. He is the 
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undisputed owner of a hundred and twenty acres of 
land. But he finds that the land is not equal in con- 
dition to that which used to be sold for ninety pounds 
an acre in Old England. He discovers,«also, that horses 
are very dear ; and that just now he could not purchase 
one if they were very cheap, as all his money is gone. 
He perceives that, though he was reckoned a fair worker 
in his own parish, he must excel himself if he does not 
intend to starve. In fact, the whole affair does not 
equal his sanguine expectations. Perhaps not. Better, 
however, to make what he can of it. To throw it up 
would not be wise. He has not gained by emigration 
all that he hoped. But if he will toil hard and patiently, 
he may at length be satisfied that he has gained much* 
— No man need tarry long in California, Australia, or 
British Columbia, in order to learn that gold is not so 
plentiful in any of these regions as mud along the sides 
of the Humber, the Dee, and the Thames. Thousands 
of day-dreams have been dispelled at the Diggings. 
But, if a man has really arrived at the place where 
others have been moderately successful, he will find it 
better to doff his coat and get to work. The precious 
metal will most likely be acquired by grains, not ounces, 
by particles, not nuggets : yet the possession of a small 
quantity may prove the foundation of a fortune. He 
must now work or starve, and it is better to choose the 
former alternative. Let him suppose himself a gas- 
fitter, laying the mains along Oxford-street by contract, 
with penalty if the work be not done by the time 
appointed; and then let him put the first grain and 
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every grain into his pouch. — A young man, who has 
served his apprenticeship in the country, but proceeded 
to London immediately after, soon perceives that the 
streets are not paved with gold. If, however, he ha* 
obtained a situation in the metropolis, he has gained 
foot-hold, and some degree of vantage in the battle 
of life,. Let him hold his own, and do his part 
bravely. 

Advancement in that which is really good is valttahle, 
although the pathway is obstructed, — If a studious 
youth, you have discovered that lessons in German, in 
algebra, in mensuration, and similar subjects, cannot be 
mastered as easily as the same number of pages in a 
three-volumed novel, or a mournful story in some trashy 
serial. You may also have found yourself in a complete 
fix. After struggling long and bravely, and overcoming 
many difficulties, you are confronted by one which seems 
to defy your utmost power. Do not, however, throw 
the book into the fire, or even into a dark closet, unless 
you have fully decided that your energies could be 
better employed in some other manner. We will 
suppose that you have determined to study somewhat of 
pure mathematics, in order to strengthen your mind. 
You have procured a copy of Euclid. Yery patiently 
have you gone through the definitions, postulates, and 
axioms. You are anxious to leave no unsubdued 
country behind you, and have therefore laboured hard 
at these preliminaries. Then you have mastered the 
first problem, and have exulted in being able to 
demonstrate that a triangle, which you have erected 
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upon a given straight line, is equilateral. So you 
proceed until you arrive at the ** Pom Asinorumy 
How your heart beats as you approach the " Bridge of 
Asses ! " You hope and fear. Alas ! you struggle in 
vain to climb. How dreadful the mysteries connected 
with an isosceles triangle ! How difficult to prove what 
everybody can see must be true ! Of course, the 
angles are equal. This pair and that pair. Above, 
they are equal. Below, they are equal. Only let 
them alone, and this is evident. But they will not be 
proved. So soon as you begin to meddle with them for 
this purpose, they whirl in aU directions, until you are 
not sure whether there is a comer or not. l^othing can 
be clearer than this, — that geometry is a great nuisance, 
and Euclid the tormentor of his race, l^o doubt he 
was a miserable pedant, who was the horror of all 
school-boys; and his spirit still walks the earth to 
torment all who are induced to look at the cabalistic 
characters he has drawn. But speak not so. A human 
being and a donkey may alike stand perplexed at the 
foot of a bridge with many steps. But the man will 
eventually get over, and perhaps find the road very 
pleasant and easy on the other side. 

Advancement in that which is really good is valtutble, 
although there has been some retrogression. — If by 
some mischance the waggon has been allowed to run 
backward some distance, there is no need that it should 
go to the bottom of the hill. Most likely you have 
often lost that which it cost you considerable labour to 
acquire. But arouse yourself, and lay hold on it again. 
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— That irregular Greek verb will not remain in your 
head. Some Generals have many irregular troops, but 
the misfortune is that the Commander seldom knows 
where they are. It would be a very curious question 
to inquire whither that troublesome irregular verb 
departs. You had it this morning, and may have it 
to-morrow morning. But this afternoon you can scarcely 
recollect one of its forms in six. The irregular troops 
have left a select staff, but have themselves departed. 
This is very provoking : but be not discouraged. Master 
another verb. It is not unlikely that to-morrow both 
may answer to the call. — If an April frost has destroyed 
your early peas, better spend but a short period in 
murmuring, as it is quite time that others were placed 
in the ground.— It is much to be regretted that the 
stocking which Susan was knitting should have fur- 
nished a plaything for the cat imtil several loops are 
down, and other mischief perpetrated. But neither 
weeping nor scolding will rectify the evil. The sooner 
the worsted is disentangled and the loops are taken up, 
the better for the knitter. — If you have been led into 
improper conduct, by which your character, and useful- 
ness, and religious comfort have been injured, go at 
once to the Saviour. Do not, for one moment, yield to 
the temptation that all future effort will be useless. 
Make haste to the throne of grace. There acknowledge 
your backslidings. There ask for pardoning, renewing, 
and strengthening grace. There, by fiEiith, freely receive 
the salvation which has been graciously provided. 
There resolve that, by the help of Qtod, your future course 
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Bhall be one of continual progress in that which is 
good. Upward ! Higher still ! ** I count not myself to 
have apprehended : but this one thing I do, forgetting 

• 

those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

9. Seek DrmrE aid. 

King David, in his inspired psalmody, describes 
himself as having once been in a condition so sad that it 
might be compared to one of the horrible dungeons 
known in those days. It was not uncommon for 
captives to be lowered down into a deep pit and there 
left. Bread and water were provided so long as the 
jailers chose to sustain the life of the prisoner. The 
horrid prison was dark, and damp, and filthy. Some- 
times a considerable depth of mire collected at the bottom, 
and the wretched captive sank helpless therein. Escape, 
so long as external aid was denied, was impossible. 
The danger of perishing was imminent. Most miserable 
was the lot of those who were subjected to so hard a 
fate. David compares his own condition at one period 
of his life to that of such a prisoner. Who shall 
describe his blessedness at the present hour ? He has 
himself, inspired by the Holy Ghost, aided us in 
forming some conception thereof: " In Thy presence 
is fulness of joy; at Thy right hand are pleasures 
for evermore." When David's latest hour on earth 
approached, the provisions of the ''everlasting cove- 
nant" were so opened to his mind that he discerned 
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•tlierein everything that his soul could possibly wish. 
All his " desire " was gratified. What an immeasura- 
ble distance is there between that depth of gloom, and 
sinfulness, and misery in which he was once plunged, 
and the height of happiness, and purity, and light to which 
he has been elevated ! He has, indeed, risen higher and 
higher. He has been allowed and enabled to climb yon 
holy hill of Zion, and to reach the abode of angels and 
God. But it is important to observe that David ascribes 
his happy deliverance and inconceivable blessedness to 
the gracious power of the Lord Jehovah. David has 
** fulness of joy," and " pleasures for evermore," because 
he sought aid from God. " I waited patiently for the 
Lord; and He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
He brought me up also out of a horrible pit, out of the 
miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and established 
my goings." " Thou wilt show me the path of Hfe." 
'* send out Thy light and Thy truth ^ let them lead 
me ; let them bring me unto Thy holy hill." 

We are dependent on God for wisdom. — Poor 
Eehoboam undertook to climb. In outward circum- 
stances he was already very high. Indeed his father 
had himself stood rather too high, and had placed his 
son in the same undesirable elevation. Eehoboam's 
wisest course would have been to descend as quietly and 
quickly as possible from that blealc, barren, and perilous 
peak of absolutism, and climb to higher and happier 
regions in another direction. Such would have been his 
conduct if he had sought wisdom from God, as his father 
did in early Hfe, rather than imitating the self-confidence 
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and folly which characterized the close of that father's 
life. Unfortunately for him^ and to the sad limitation 
of his kingly dignity, he forsook the right paths, and 
asked not counsel from God. !No doubt his bosom 
swelled with pride that morning when he delivered 
the oration which occasioned his overthrow. He had 
allowed himself to be persuaded that he was something 
more than common humanity. He believed that his 
will, however unreasonable and oppressive, would be 
submitted to by the nation. The discontented com- 
mons would be awed into submission by his majestic 
appearance, and royal speech. But the day-dreams 
which he had thus cherished concerning absolute mon- 
archy were soon dispelled. Five-sixths of his kingdom 
were wrested from him at once. His Chancellor was 
slain. Poor Kehoboam had been driven down from 
his elevated position very rudely and ignominiously. 
He never rose again. No doubt he wished that he had 
asked counsel from the Most High. We, too, need 
direction where and how to climb ; and, what is of 
greater importance, we need a disposition of heart to 
act accordingly. Our foolishness will otherwise lead us 
astray. " If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not ; and it shall be given him." 

We are dependent on God for power. — Of this the 
Divine Being is the only Source. Some efforts we may 
put forth by means of that energy with which we 
are supplied, whether we ask for it or not. But the power 
to resist and overcome the many evils which beset our 
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path, and which, if not mastered, will prevent our real 
elevation, must be sought from God in prayer. Here 
we must "ask," if we would " receive." Such power 
is essential to our success. We can never rise high 
without it. For want of this, many a young man, who 
was highly gifted, and favoured with many external 
advantages, and cheered onward by the sympathy of 
Mends, and stirred in the depths of his soul by a restless 
ambition, has altogether failed. He has been like one 
attempting to climb a lofty hill whilst enwrapped 
within the deadly folds of an immense serpent. The 
unhappy man is, as yet, strong enough to climb, but 
not strong enough to destroy or to cast from him the 
venomous creature. As yet he ascends, but bears with 
him the destroyer of his energy and life. As he 
struggles upward, he becomes fainter ; for the serpent is 
tightening its coils around him, and infusing its poison 
into his veins. He soon ceases to ascend. He can now 
neither climb, nor put away the foe. Unless some 
deliverer should speedily appear, he must fall a victim 
to the serpent. If informed, in the hour of his ex- 
tremity, that within hearing there was one who was 
able and willing to destroy the foe, and to repair all the 
mischief already inflicted, and to restore his brightest 
hopes and prospects, would he not cry to that Friend, so 
great and gracious? Lest vice in some form should 
occasion our ruin, let us cry continually to an almighty 
Helper. 

We are dependent on God for sitccess. — This state- 
ment is correct in reference to the blessings of this 

X 2 
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present life. The Lord can in many ways render onr 
success utterly impossible. Think, for instance, of our 
health. A young man is intent on doing his utmost to 
secure worldly prosperity. He has stored up in his mind 
numberless maxims of prudence, and he endeavours to 
exemplify them in his own conduct. The result is what 
might be expected. He gains the confidence of his 
employers; his salary is augmented ; money is laid by; 
the prospect of larger success is before him ; and every 
circumstance appears favourable. We will suppose, 
however, that Almighty God perceives that success will 
prove really injurious. Perhaps the young man has 
never given his heart to the Lord ; or, if he has done 
so, there is a danger that it should now be withdrawn, 
and placed on the accumulating stores. The Almighty 
allows sickness to take hold upon that aspirant. The 
illness is such as to render effort impossible. What 
can he do ? The very ardour of his mind only aggra- 
vates the mischief. The little store rapidly diminishes. 
It is all gone. The kindness and benevolence of friends 
are severely taxed. What can he do? There is an 
end of his climbing toward competence, unless the good 
hand of God restore him. We are thus taught our 
dependence. The Israelites were warned against pride : 
**Lest thou say in thine heart, My power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But 
thou shalt remember the Lord thy God : for it is He 
that giveth thee power to get wealth.' ' — Then we are 
constrained to acknowledge that it is by the goodness of 
God that we are enabled to lay hold on eternal life. 
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Our salvation is entirely Divine. "By grace are ye 
saved." On the summit of the heavenly Zion stands 
the holy temple of our God. Happy are those who 
have entered therein. " They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. . • .God shall wipe away aU tears 
from their eyes." But toe have still to force our way 
upward to that glorious blessedness. As we do so, we 
are constantly dependent on the Lord our God. His 
arm must sustain us. His presence must defend us. 
His voice must comfort us. His glance must direct us. 
If the crown and the white robe are really to be ours, 
we must look to Him continually ; and in the end we 
shall ascribe all salvation to Him that sitteth upon the 
throne and unto the Lamb. Until our success be 
completed, and declared, and sealed, we must still 
pray, " Lead me in the way everlasting." 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHEN TO CLIMB. 

*' The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss : to give it then a tongue, 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours : 
Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch : 
How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmM, and o'er life's narrow rerge 
Look down — on what ? A fathomless abyss : 
A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! " 

'^ Man sleeps, and man alone ; and man, whose fate, 
Fate irreversible, entire, extreme. 
Endless, hair-hung, breeze-shaken, o'er the gulf 
A moment trembles ; drops ! and man, for whom 
All else is an alarm ; man, the sole cause 
Of this surrounding storm ! and yet he sleeps, 

As the storm rock'd to rest. 

for yesterdays to come ! 



>» 



In many respects the appearance of any landscape 
half an hour after sunrise resembles the appearance of 
that landscape half an hour before sunset. We will 
suppose that a person has been brought to a dark 
cavern, situated in a neighbourhood with which he is 
altogether unacquainted. His removal thither occurs 
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during the darkness of night. After being confined in 
the cave for some months, he is at length brought forth 
at a time of day when the sun is at no great distance 
from the horizon. He has never before looked upon 
any one feature in the landscape which now meets his 
vision. Could he at once determine with certainty 
whether the position of the sun betokened early morn- 
ing or the approach of night ? Sages teU us that the 
air is more salubrious at the commencement of day. 
Most likely they are correct. Everybody should act 
accordingly. We question, however, whether the 
released captive could discern the difference. A shepherd 
who had long resided in that neighbourhood, if even he 
had been confined for seven years in a place so dark 
that the return of day could in no case be observed, 
would, when released, at once know whether the sun 
was then ascending or descending. He would mark in 
what direction the shadows fell. But our hypothetical 
stranger, unacquainted with the landmarks, could not 
do so. If he measured the shadow of a tree, or at- 
tempted the somewhat more difficult task of measuring 
his own shadow, he would only ascertain what thet 
length of the shadow would be when the sun was at 
that distance from the horizon, whether in the morning 
or evening. The colouring of the clouds might be very 
gorgeous. If so, it would attract his attention, and 
would probably remind him of sunsets which he had 
witnessed before his dreary imprisonment. The spectacle 
would resemble those of happier times so closely, that 
he would be sure that it was now evening. But if ever 
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he bad been np, and at leisure^ sufficiently eaily to 

witness a suniise, be would remember tbat tbe glory. 

closely resembled tbat upon wbicb be was now re- 

* ... 

joicing to gaze. Tbe amount of ligbt afforded would 

not settle tbe question. Not so piercing as at noon- 
tide^ yet sufficient for all ordinary purposes, it would 
be just wbat migbt be expected either in early mom, or 
at the approach of evening. The man would really have 
to wait a few minutes before he could saMy affirm at 
what portion of the day be had been allowed to leave 
the place of bis prolonged confinement. Yet it is well 
to bear in mind that however closely these periods of 
the day may resemble each other, the one would be 
exceedingly suitable and the other as unsuitable for the 
commencement of a lengthened and pmlous journey. 
If tbe man had, as soon as practicable, to climb some 
lofby mountain, in doing which be must occupy several 
hours, and tread along the edge of fearful precipices, 
and pass through dismal solitudes, and select a path 
where human feet seldom trod, and urge bis way with 
unabated speed, it would be better to wait until he 
knew whether the clear though softened ligbt by which 
be was surrounded proceeded from a rising or setting 
sun. It would not be enough to know that it was 
abundantly sufficient for the commencement of his 
journey. He must ask, " By what will it be succeeded ? 
By clearer light, or by midnight darkness?" The 
safety and the comfort of tbe journey would greatly 
depend on a wiser choice as to time. There might be 
very little difference in immediate appearance, yet an 
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immense difference in final result. — In like manner, 
there is no great disparity in length between the two 
monosyllabic adverbs of time, ''now*' and ''soon,*' 
Either can be readily pronounced. But the result of 
employing the latter as the expression of our intentioiis 
concerning climbing, will be widely disadvantageous, 
as compared with the use of the former. Your worst 
enemy need scarcely seek to do you a greater mischief 
than to induce you to persist in saying, " Soon.'* Your 
best friend can scarcely do you a more essential service 
than by inducing you to say, "I^ow," and to act ac- 
cordingly. In reply to the question, "When shall I 
climb?" we would say, "Now." Whether you have 
never commenced, or have long been at the work, we 
would say, " Climb mu)'' 

1. Climb now; foe peecioxts time will otheewisb 

BE LOST. 

Nothing can be more certain than that, when you 
have loitered sixty minutes, the hour is irrecoverably 
gone. At night you purpose that during the next day 
you will accomplish some wonderful pedestrian enter- 
prise. Goodly prospects, and many of them, are to be 
gazed upon. In order to this, several eminences have 
to be climbed. You determine to start at four o'clock 
precisely, when the day will just be breaking. All is 
arranged for the effort by which feebler acquaintances 
are to be surprised. When four o'clock arrives, how- 
ever, you are sleepy, and conclude that to start at five 
will be early enough. When the hour has been allowed 
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to glide away, it cannot be recalled. Yon may or may 
not start at five, but the honr cannot be recalled. Yon 
may suffer mnch or little by your delay, bnt the honr 
cannot be recalled. The day may be pleasurable, or 
otherwise, but the hour cannot be recalled. You may 
find your staff, and your boots, and your breakfast, but 
you cannot find the lost hour. Make no inquiries con- 
cerning it ; for they will be in vain. Engage no crier 
to proclaim your loss; for that would be shame and 
expense to no purpose. Chase it not ; for you cannot 
overtake the swift-footed fugitive. Talk not of making 
up for its loss; for that is beyond your power. The 
hour ifl gone from you for ever. — So, in reference to that 
climbing which we have been thinking of, if we delay 
to start, we lose precious time. We may discover that 
by means of this we are ruined, or only so much 
poorer ; but the time will be lost. Perhaps it will not 
be difiicult to make out that such loss is, in every case, 
exceedingly to be regretted. 

Our Ufe-time u brief. — Most likely the Patriarchs, 
during that early period in our world's history when 
they were, for wise reasons, allowed to live ten times 
as long as we are, thought that their earthly sojourn 
was exceedingly short. We certainly may realize this. 
Few reach the full number of threescore years and ten ; 
and beyond that, even to the few, the days are full of 
sorrow, and soon ended. Whatever Methuselah and 
his compeers might think concerning themselves, we 
have no hours to waste. There are men in this country 
who possess an immense amount of property in various 
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forms. Perhaps the capitalist has an estate in York- 
shire, and a few farms in Herefordshire, and the greater 
part of a street in Birmingham, and a splendid mansion 
in one of the metropolitan squares, and a goodly sum at 
his banker's, besides a few shares in the Great Western, 
and some Welsh mines, and the International Telegraph 
and other Companies. Such a man ought to regard 
himself as a steward of the manifold grace of God, and 
to act accordingly. But if he should part with a 
sovereign, or a ten-pound bank-note, without carefally» 
considering whether or not he obtained an equivalent 
for it, he would not be required to suffer any privation 
through his imprudence. He has only to alter a figure 
when sending an order to the bank, or writing a letter 
to his steward, and matters proceed as though nothing 
had occurred. But the young tradesman, whose capital 
consists of a few pounds saved whilst in the employ of 
another, and whose credit depends on the opinion of 
commercial men who enter his shop for orders, cannot 
afford to waste either notes or gold. If he can postpone 
the purchasing of a new coat for twelve months, and 
yet appear respectable, he feels that something has been 
gained. He sometimes allows the omnibus to pass him, 
if he is only tired, and business does not require him 
speedily at home ; and he says " No " to the orange 
girl who pursues him so relentlessly as though she knew 
that he was thirsty. He knows that he is passing 
through a crisis in his history, and that money is 
precious to him during that crisis. He must accustom 
himself to take care of trifles So are we to employ the 
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precious time afforded to us. We are in a momentous 
crisis of our being. Our time is our capital. It is 
more precious than silver and gold, notes or bills. If 
we prove unfaithful, we may speedily be bankrupt for 
ever. At any rate, we should be poorer. If our most 
sanguine hopes should be realized, and we should 
improve the ftiture after neglecting the present, we 
should have lost much by our delay. 

Owr life-time is passing, — In some parts of this 
country much of the com is ground by means of water- 
mills. Many of these mills depend for power on a very 
small stream of water. When therefore the season has 
been unusually dry, the miller has to bo exceedingly 
careful of the water. It is possible that, if he do his best, 
the supply may prove sufficient. Certainly there is no 
room for heedlessness. Provision has been made months 
ago for the storing up, at seasons like this, of all that 
is not needed for present use. Everything is arranged 
80 that, during the hours devoted to repose, not a drop 
is allowed to run by. The water is slowly collecting 
for future use.' Early in the morning the stream is 
turned on the wheel. Now every moment is precious. 
The miller endeavours that every hogshead of water 
shall do as much as possible. He knows well that, as 
soon as it has been all expended, the machinery will be 
motionless. However perfect the wheels, and the 
stones, and the gearing, there will be no corn ground ; 
for there will be no power. Had the man been bo 
negligent as to allow some leak to remain unrepaired, or 
some gate to be unclosed, so that during the night most 
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of the water had escaped; or should he be now so 
indolent, that, whilst the water was rushing over the 
wheel, and moving every part of the machinery, he 
failed to supply the mill with corn; he could not 
afterwards repair the loss. Every moment that he was 
sleeping in the former case, or loitering in the latter, 
the water would be incessantly flowing on and away. 
The miller might merely lose the price which he would 
have received for the com ground ; or he might have so 
offended his customers, and allowed the machinery to be 
so injured, that ruin would ensue. Eut in either case 
the water would be gliding away each moment, whether 
he watched it or not. So, whatever the final and com- 
pleted result of our negligence, of this we may be well 
assured, that whilst we are loitering, the precious 
moments are unceasingly passing beyond our recall. 
"No pause ever occurs in their flight. 

Otir Ufe-tme ts uncertain, — It has been very appro- 
priately compared to an hour-glass. This illustration 
may serve to impress the two remarks just made. The 
amount of sand contained in the upper globe is, of 
course, limited ; and, when the glass has been turned, 
the sand runs incessantly though slowly. But the 
illustration becomes more affecting when the upper 
part of the hour-glass is supposed to be covered. We 
may form some estimate of the amount of sand which 
has fallen, but we can form no certain opinion respect- 
ing that which has yet to fall. Men of all classes, and 
in every age, have attempted to remove that covering, 
but in vain. They have looked at the felling sand 
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until the desire to know how much remained has become 
intense. It was, however, a desire which could not be 
gratified. Heathens have gone to their Priests in order 
to procure the information they panted for. Those 
Priests have slain the prescribed animals, have examined 
the entrails, have thrown themselves into excitement 
bordering on madness, have uttered their predictions. 
But all was in vain. The applicant might be so fooUsh 
as to be deceived, but he was certainly made no wiser. 
In our own land, long after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, superstition encouraged many to hope that they 
would be allowed to pry into the secrets of the future; 
and especially that they would ascertain how long they 
had to live. All such hopes were foolish and vain. 
Even in our own day the attempt is sometimes repeated. 
There are impostors who find it profitable to offer to 
foretell to the credulous the period of their removal from 
this world. But the uncertainty still remains. Our 
life is as an hour-glass; but as one with the upper 
portion covered. Fo human hand can remove that 
covering, l^o human eye can penetrate beneath its 
folds. No human mind may learn, in any way, the 
secret which is thus concealed. The latest sands may 
now be falling. The present moment may prove to be 
our last on earth. 

Owr life- time is important'^lii the coal-distriots of 
Great Britain there are places where the seam runs to 
the side of a hill. Instead, therefore, of descending 
three or four hundred feet beneath the level ground, the 
miners can walk into the galleries which l^ave be^n 
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formed, and proceed with their work. We will suppose 
now, if you please, that a daring lad, when searching 
for brambles and nuts, has observed the mouth of such 
a mine. He is not acquainted with any foreman, or 
charter-master, or other person, who might have been 
willing to accompany him in the explorations which he 
is intent upon. The lad has marked that, although the 
entrance is evidently the work of man, he never sees 
any person near. He therefore rightly conjectures that 
the seam has become so far exhausted, that it is not 
worked at present. This just suits his love of ad- 
venture. He purchases two candles, provides himself 
with the means of procuring a light, and, the next 
holiday, approaches the place. He enters. He then 
strikes a light; and, with his burning candle in his 
band, proceeds fearlessly along. He finds that, as he 
supposed, the place is deserted. Along one gloomy 
passage after another he urges his way. Sometimes he 
has to creep. Frequently he turns back, finding that 
he can proceed no farther in that direction. Then he 
starts off in another. In some places the stiff oaken 
supports have given way, and the path is completely 
blocked up. He lights his second candle. When that 
is about half-consumed, the lad is thoroughly satisfied. 
He now begins to retrace his steps. Soon he is 
bewildered. Then the thought flashes across his mind 
that, if he should fail to reach the entrance before his 
candle is burned, he will most likely miserably perish. 
There is no probability that he will succeed in tracing 
the right path along these Intricate passages in the 
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dark. His escape must be effected before that candle is 
consumed, or it will not be accomplished. How precious 
every moment of light would then appear to the poor 
wanderer ! Nothing would induce him to idle away an 
instant. — iN'ow we know, with the utmost certainty, 
that our escape from the guilt and power of sin must be 
effected during our present life, or we shall be undone 
for ever. There is no time for delay. If we neglect to 
arouse ourselves for one moment, there is loss. Let us 
endeavour to place a proper estimate on precious time, 
and act accordingly. 

2. Climb now ; foe favourable ciectjmstances may 
not continue. 

Early mom often presents advantages which will not 
continue to the close of the day. He who enters on his 
task after the sun has reached its meridian, of course has 
lost several hours. This, however, is frequently but a 
part of his loss. He has often to regret not merely that 
he has fewer hours for the accomplishment of his purpose 
than his more diligent associates, but advantages have 
been neglected which cannot be recalled. The hours 
which have fled unimproved were the best of his hours. 
Much may be learned by a due consideration of this 
one point. In the historical books of the Old and New 
Testament few phrases occur more frequently than 
" Ea/rly in the morning, ^^ We refer to this merely as 
. an illustration. The fact itself is worthy of careftd 
reflection. When Abraham had been informed of the 
Jiord's intention to overthrow the cities of the plain, 
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yet had prevailed largely in the intercession which he 
had presented, we are told that, in order to observe the 
result, he left his tent, and repaired to the spot where 
BO lately he held communion with Jehovah, " early in 
the morning." When called on to send forth Hagar 
and Ishmael, though the trial was a painful one, he 
delayed not to fulfil it, but rose " early in the morning." 
When a test of his faith and obedience yet more severe 
was applied, and the command given, " Take now thy 
son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of," Abraham, resolving to obey the Lord 
Jehovah, whatever the result, rose up "early in the 
morning." When Abimelech had been warned of God 
that he was in danger of incurring guilt and punish- 
ment, we are told that, in order that the cause of peril 
might at once be removed, the King of Gerar rose 
"early in the morning." When Jacob had been 
instructed in that Divine dream concerning the ladder 
connecting heaven and earth, he resolved to erect a 
memento of that solemn event, and also to consecrate 
himself for the service of his father's God. In order to 
do this at once, he rose " early in the morning." When 
Laban had consented to the departure of his daughters 
and grandchildren, he gave them his blessing " early in 
the morning." When Moses was about to hold such 
communion with the Lord Jehovah as has seldom been 
allowed to any human being since sin entered the 
world, he prepared for this by erecting an altar, and 

L 
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twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Isn 
Moses entered on this Botemn task " early in the mo 
iag." ^^en Josliua had taken the charge of the Loi 
host, and had amved near the banks of the Jordan, 
read that he rose " early in the morning." The drc 
of Jericho was made by the Israelites on seven da 
and on each occasion they commenced their Bole 
procession " early in the morning." In like manner 
read that Gideon rose " early in the morning." Sam 
rose " early in the morning." David rose " early in 
morning." Job rose np " eariy in the morning." E 
Dariae, on 4 momentous occasion, rose " very early 
the morning." The husbandman, who desired to have 
vineyard cultivated, is represented as going in quest 
labourers " early In the morning." The Lord Jesus 1 
to be found imthe temple, surrounded by those who w 
intent on learning the way of salvation, "early in ' 
moroing." The pious and faithful women who did 1 
entirely lose confidence in Jesus of Nazareth because '. 
had been nailed to the cross, or because He had remsu 
there when taunted, " He saved others. Himself . 
cannot save," nor because His body helpless and lifel 
had been laid in the sepulchre, repaired to the place 
His interment " early in the morning." When 1 
Apostles bod been miraculously delivered from pria 
but at the same time directed to repeat the act wh 
bad occasioned their arrest, we read that they proceec 
to the temple, in order to speak to the people " all 1 
words of this life," " early in the morning." — Hanj 
young tradesman would have a fitr more lavouia 
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balance-sheet next stock-taking, if he would practically 
regard this phrase, so often recurring in sacred narrative. 
Many a young wife would find a vast improvement in 
the a£pur8 of her household, if she were mindful of the 
lesson intended by this repetition. Place it before you, 
ye who would climb : " Eaely in the mornhstg." 

Effort at the daum of day often proves easier than it 
wotdd do aftertpords. — Eesidents in Calcutta may have 
friends residing at a distance of twenty miles, as well 
as other people. Why should they not? They may 
desire to visit these friends. They may be compelled by 
circumstances either to forego such pleasure or proceed 
as pedestrians. If they resolve thus to journey, they 
must set out in good time. If they neglect to do so, 
they will discover that not only has precious time 
been lost, but also that advantages have been sacrificed 
which cannot be recalled. The heat of the day will 
speedily render travelling impracticable. Instead of 
proceeding with an elastic step, as he might have 
done a few hours earlier, the wayfarer must now toil, 
on, feeling every movement to be irksome. Pive miles 
accomplished during the afternoon will occasion more 
weariness than twenty whilst the air was cool. Supposing 
that fever and sun-stroke are avoided, the utmost effort 
of the traveller will accomplish little. — In like manner 
there are many tasks which can be performed most 
easily whilst we are in childhood and youth. Let us 
suppose that Thomas who is ten years of age, and his 
grandfather who is sixty-five, are equally ignorant of 
geography. They sit down to learn a lesson. It is 
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about the names and population of the principal towns 
in Europe. If they are equally diligent, it is probable 
that Thomas will do more in one hour than his grand- 
father can do in ten. The multiplication-table may be 
a diflfilculty in the way of some lad who is not of 
studious turn. If, however, he neglect to learn it, the 
difficulty ^vill have become an impossibility in three- 
score years. Ellen's fingers, as she has not yet entered 
on her teens, may be taught to move knitting-needles 
very swiftly in the formation of a stocking, or to run 
very charmingly over the keys of a piano. We hope that 
she will learn the former before the latter. But if she 
should wait half a century, before she is taught either, 
she will prove an unprofitable scholar in the end. In 
numberless instances it is far easier to do what is right 
now, than to wait awhile and then accomplish it. 

Effort at the dawn of day often proves more invigorating 
than it would do afterwards. — Medical men will persist 
in declaring that health can best be secured by taking 
much open-air exercise in the morning. They will not 
allow that the afternoon or evening fiirnishes an oppor- 
tunity equally favourable. They teU us of certain 
gases which are absorbed by day and given out during 
the night ; and of others which in nature's mysterioils 
laboratory are treated inversely. We are amazed at their 
learning. We are puzzled how they became possessed 
of these secrets. We should be half-disposed to dispute 
their conclusions, were these not sustained by the ex- 
perience and observation of many. As it is, we purpose 
to take their advice, and in summer, at least, to be in 
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the fields soon after sunrise. Alas ! that resolutions so 
wisely formed should be so frequently broken ! — Let us 
be more mindful concerning the heafth of our soul. We 
can best secure this by a wise and practical regard in 
early life. If we are to discern the worthlessness and 
hurtfulness of sinful pleasure, we must have our under- 
standing enlightened and invigorated whilst we are 
young. If we are to have our supreme affection fixed 
upon God, we must in the morning of life yield obedience 
to that gracious requirement, " My son, give Me thine 
heart." If we are to enjoy much of that peace of God 
which passeth understanding, we must come to the 
Saviour before our entire nature has been rendered 
desolate by the oft-repeated triumphs of the foe. If we 
are to possess true vigour of- soul, and acquit ourselves 
nobly in the conflict of life, and so gain for ourselves 
unending blessedness and renown, we must not loiter, 
but at once gird on the harness, and fight beneath the 
banners of Immanuel. So shall the conquests achieved 
in early life prepare us for future triumphs. So shall 
we be " more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us." So shall we become strong to do exploits ; and, 
eventually, lay hold on eternal life. 

Effort at the dawn of day often proves more successful 
than it would do afterwards, — There are prizes which 
few can gain except those who rise early. Did you 
ever set forth to gather mushrooms ? I do not mean 
such/zin^i as are reared in cellars, stables, and various 
dark places, by urban philosophers. I mean such as 
are found in green meadows and luxuriant pastures. 
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There they are, on the beantifiil knoll where the 
evening before you sat with a cheerM gronp, every 
individual of which will avouch that there was no 
mushroom when you left the place at sunset. There 
they are, fresh and delicious, beyond any that can be 
reared by city-botanists. Whether some good fairies 
have been dancing on the sward, and left of their bounty 
for us poor mortals, or whether we accept those learned 
explanations of the mystery which naturalists offer^ 
there they are. But did you ever go in search of them ? 
or has your first acquaintance with them been invariably 
at the breakfast-table ? Perhaps you were once allowed 
to accompany your father into the country. He was a 
worthy man, but sadly overworked in limbs or brain. 
So he sprang from the wheel, and seized hold of you 
all, and ru^ed to some rural watering-place. The 
mischief of two or three years' over-exertion is to be 
repaired in the shortest possible time. He can only 
spare a fortnight at most. During that fortnight 
pleasant books innumerable are to be read ; kind friends 
innumerable are to be visited; lengthened rambles 
innumerable are to be taken; sketches of interesting 
places innumerable are to be drawn ; charming prospects 
innumerable are to be gazed upon ; feats of pedestrian 
and equestrian travelling innumerable are to be performed. 
But mushroom-gathering ! Yes, mushroom-gathering ! 
Who can be calm ? Certainly not the man who has 
for at least twenty-four months (Sundays and nights 
excepted) been shut up within that diminutive offioe, 
situated on the fourth jioor, part of the gloomiest of 
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all buildings, within the dingiest of all lanes. To think 
of eating mushrooms to breakfast of his own gathering ! 
Mushrooms gathered in green fields, in the very hedges 
of which roses and hawthorn abound, and over which 
are spread cowslips, and daisies, and buttercups, as 
they used to be when he played with his sisters so 
many years ago. Mushrooms gathered to the sound of 
merry voices, the voices of his own chHdren, whom he 
seldom sees long together throughout the year, save on 
Gt)d's holy and blessed day of rest. Each member of 
the happy family declares that it will be delightful. 
But you will remember that father told you that you 
must be up very early in the morning. Why, you had 
to get up sooner, and you did it too, than when you 
were preparing for the Midsummer examination, or your 
father was balancing those huge ledgers for Christmas. 
That early rising was certainly rather irksome. "Why 
could it not be arranged that mushroom-gathering 
should be done in the evening ? — "Whatever the hin- 
drance, you may learn this lesson : There are many 
prizes of life which do not allow of delay or loitering, 
l^ow or never. There they are, but they will soon be 
far beyond your reach. Some around you could not 
gain these prizes if they would now put forth aU 
the energy of which they are capable. There are 
others who would not be altogether unsuccessful ; but 
more effort would now be needful than would have been 
some years ago, and their success would be far less. 
If you would secure the best prizes which have been 
placed within your reach, you must bestir yourself at once. 
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3. Climb now; foe uwcoiraTJERED DiPFicuLirES will 
incbea.se. 

Up the side of yon tall mountain there is a path. 
Though its heights appear inaccessible, they may be 
reached by the vigorous and brave-hearted. Many 
have already rejoiced to stand there. There is a path. 
You may discern it as you stand at the base. It is 
very narrow, and steep, and rugged, and circuitous, 
and toilsome. " But there u a path. If you are 
terrified by the difficulties presented, make up your 
mind at once ; for those difficulties are likely to increase 
as time passes on. That overhanging crag will, most 
likely, yield to the power of the next storm. When it 
has been precipitated upon the path, the wreck will 
add to the difficulties. Yon mountain-rill now falls 
gently down, playfully springing from one ledge to 
another, until it reaches the valley, and then quietly 
runs among the underwood, and whispers to the 
luxuriant grasses and flowers, where it hides itself. But 
when swollen by the heavy rains, which may speedily 
fall, it will rush downward with violence, and bear 
with it rock and bush and tree, and cast them as 
obstacles to impede friture travellers along the little 
mountain-path. In that steepest part of the journey, 
steps have been cut out for your accommodation and 
safety. Some of them have, however, been destroyed 
by the varied influences of bleak winter, and others 
will soon be treated in like manner. Ye who purpose 
to reach the summit, and seize the prize, there is no 
time to lose. 
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Graziers tell us that one of the earliest employments 
of cattle, when brought into a field with which they 
have been previously unacquainted, is to ascertain 
whether there is any way of escape. If they are veiy 
hungry, they may perhaps feel constrained to eat a 
little grass as a sort of lunch. They will, however, 
very generally take sfD. early opportunity to make a 
careful survey of the region into which they have been 
driven. Commencing at some convenient place, they 
will proceed leisurely along, examining the hedges with 
great care, until they have arrived at the spot where 
they began their survey. If compelled to admit the 
conviction that there is no weak place in the whole 
line of defence, they will submit to their hard fate, and 
make themselves as comfortable as circumstances will 
permit, until the gate shall be left open, or some other 
way be made apparent. If, however, during their 
exploration, they discern any gap, or any spot where a 
gap might be made, no matter how good the pasturage 
may be, the cattle wiU not rest until they have effected 
their escape. It is worthy of observation, also, that 
when once the animals have formed the habit of leav- 
ing the appointed enclosure, no ordinary hedge will 
keep them in. Every time they pass through a hedge, 
the hedge is weakened, and their bovine disposition to 
wander is strengthened. It is, therefore, clearly to the 
advantage of the grazier to make his hedges all right at 
once. There may be much that is provoking in being 
compelled so to do, yet he must get his bill, and leathern 
gloves, and some thorns, and promptly attend to the 
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duty. He might be able to prove that the hedge is 
quite sufficient to detain any cow of reasonable dispo- 
sition ; or that the gap was made by the gipsies stealing 
the sticks to bum, or by his neighbour's cattle breaking 
through the other way, or by wicked lads fix)m the 
village, who will have a short cut to the wood where 
they seek nuts, brambles, and birds' -nests. All this 
may be true ; yet, unless the farmer can at once secure 
the services of the lads, the neighbour, or the gipsies, 
he should take off his coat and do the work himself, 
and settle the grievance afterwards. A single day lost 
might make the mischief tenfold greater. — Now, sup- 
posing that your chief obstacle to rising in the world 
originates in certain evil tempers, which may, for a 
moment, be compared to the unreasonable animals just 
described, the sooner you look to this the better it 
will be for you. These tempers will break loose, and 
do much mischief. You have many times attempted to 
restrain them, but have found that your defence proved 
insufficient in the time of temptation. You are con- 
vinced that your highest interests are hereby sadly 
injured, and are likely to be more completely sacrificed. 
There is a possibility of obtaining a suitable and happy 
control over these tempers. There is a power by which 
they can be held in subjection. If you look high 
enough, you will obtain the use of that power. But 
let there be no delay. See to your hedges at once. 
Every lost hour increases the mischief, and makes its 
remedy more difficult. 
Had you ever anything to do with a marine pic-nic ? ^ 
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You fonned part of a light-hearted group at the sea- 
side. You agreed that you would have a pleasant day 
by water. A pleasure-boat was engaged. Stores of all 
good things were placed therein. In somewhat less 
time than would be required for the outfit of a line-of- 
battle ship in case of invasion, you were ready for sea. 
You would have no boatman with you. Where would 
be the good of that ? Was there not one among you 
who had often taken hold of an oar when crossing the 
river in a ferry-boat, and did not the ferry-man, when 
he had received a fourpenny piece instead of the legal 
penny, say that the gentleman had handled the oar like 
any sailor ? Then you had another friend with you 
who once lived at a seaport, and had often seen a 
regatta. These, with others whose qualifications for a 
sea&ring Hfe were not so complete, were of course 
quite sufficient for the , occasion. You succeeded in 
getting out of the harbour without any farther accident 
than running against three vessels moored therein^ 
beating for four minutes against the pier, and breaking 
one oar. You then proceeded along the coast until you 
arrived at some rocks near the shore. It was unani- 
mously resolved that you should there dine. With 
some trifling mishaps, the ladies and stores were landed. 
The gentlemen then leaped fearlessly on to the rocks, 
across a chasm of several inches wide. When the cold 
collation was nearly over, one of the party chanced to 
observe that the tide had considerably receded. The 
sailors of the party at once hastened to the boat, and 
found that she was very quiet, being fast aground. 
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Now this was a difficulty. But you all saw that it must 
be met at once. The waves did wash about one-half 
the boat, but the water was going down. Two or three 
men were ft>rtunately dredging for shrimps at no great 
distance. They were called, and prepared to launch 
the boat. Some of the gentlemen did all they could 
without wetting their polished boots ; and two of the 
ladies pushed with the handles of their closed parasols. 
United effort was successful. You once more floated. 
The fishermen, however, told you that if you had 
delayed a little longer your boat would have had to 
remain until next tide. — Now it often happens that a 
young tradesman finds himself in the shallows. Two 
years before, when his employer offered to raise his 
salary, the young man replied that he should stay for 
no salary, though he was much obliged, of course. The 
fact was, that nothing but a share in the concern could 
induce him to remain longer than the month. Ke did 
not intend to take any other situation unless he could 
have a share in the concern. Had he not been, for the 
past half-year, calculating the profits of a business? 
Did he not clearly perceive that no employer would 
give an assistant half as much as that young man could 
secure, if engaged for himself? So tiie situation was 
left;, and a shop was taken, and the aspirant has an 
entire concern to himself. He had saved a little money. 
Twenty pounds the first year after his apprenticeship, 
and eighty-five pounds during the last when he acted 
as an assistant. He has now completed stock-taking, 
and finds that he is not worth one penny. If all his 
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stock were sold at cost price, and his good debts col- 
lected, he could perhaps pay twenty shillings in the 
pound. Certainly that would be all. He is powerfully 
tempted to call himself a fool. Let him do nothing of 
the sort. Most likely he committed a blunder in com- 
mencing business and getting married one year too soon. 
That has, however, been done ; and he must make the 
best of it. He need not despair. His boat is in shallow 
water, and the tide is ebbing, and he has no power^ 
Mends within hail. "WeU, many a boat has been as 
awkwardly circumstanced as his, and is now sailing 
merrily on deep, smooth, and sun-lit waters. Let the 
man take his coat off, and push. Let him think how 
he can retrench, and do it. Let him consider how he 
can earn more, and do it. Push now, and spare not. 
You shall rest in good time. But let there be no delay. 
If you are so intimidated by obstacles as to neglect 
effort, you may lose your only chance. When the 
tide has ebbed a little farther, nothing but a miracle 
can save you. Push with all your might; and push 
now. 

The relief of Lucknow wiU never be forgotten. The 
people of Britain will ever refer to that achievement as 
an instance of marvellous patience, and skill, and 
valour, on the part of our countrymen who were en- 
gaged therein. Good men will thankfully refer to it as 
an evidence that those hearts which have been yielded 
to God lose none of their true manliness ; and that the 
blessing of the Most High rests upon His own people 
and their righteous endeavours. When, however. 
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succour had at length reached those who had been so 
long beleaguered by demon-like foes, there was still 
need of prompt and fearless effort. The women and 
children who had thus been shut up, with those who 
had been wounded during the heroic defence, must be 
borne through the lines of the foe in order that they 
might be placed in security. The march which must 
be undertaken was one of great peril. Those brare 
men who appeared as deliverers had passed through ho 
greater dangers than all must venture upon in order to 
escape. There was not an unwearied man among all who 
hailed each other beneath the flag which still waved on 
the summit of the Eesidency. Eut there must be no 
delay. Their foes were numerous. Everywhere swarms 
of the forsworn, treacherous, and cruel Sepoys were to 
be seen. From the hands of these the worst of evils 
must be expected. Yet there must be no delay.. The 
Eesidency must be left. Through those terrible lines, 
at all risks, a passage must be found. Prom the far- 
distant hills, and from the neighbouring stations, and 
from numberless cities, there were hastening towards 
that fatal spot enemies equally implacable. Every 
hour the probability of escape became less. Brave 
hearts might well throb vehemently, as the women and 
little ones were placed in the centre of the diminutive 
force, and were there joined by men whose bodies had 
been mangled luid lacerated. Some of the protecting 
guard had recently been fighting day by day, and week 
by week, under a burning sun and amid countless foes, 
gaining step by step, until they had reached that spot. 
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Others had defended these walls and windows; and 
looked every succeeding mom for the relieving force, 
until at length they saw the line of red enter among the 
raging hordes beneath, and slowly force its way towards 
the buildings where wives and daughters of Britain were 
threatened with worse than death. Now the two bands, 
united, though sadly diminished, received into their 
midst those whom they were prepared to die in defend- 
ing, and then silently issued forth from the feeble 
defences, and moved onward until they placed their 
precious charge where life and honour were secure. To 
have remained behind those defences a little longer, 
because the foe was so powerful and malevolent, would 
have rendered destruction well-nigh inevitable. — In 
reference to your highest interests, you must contend 
bravely, if you would be successful. The good fight of 
faith must be fought, if the crown of life is to be 
secured. Evils innumerable will have to be resisted 
and overcome. Hence such directions as these : '' Take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, to 
stand." There may be powerful inducements presented 
why you should postpone this resistance of evil. But 
delay not. Your everlasting welfare depends on your 
success, and each hour spent in hesitancy allows the 
force arrayed against you to be augmented. From all 
quarters there will gather foes who will contend for 
your overthrow. Be up and doing. There is a palace- 
home where your conflicts wiU terminate ; and where, 
if faithful, you will be enriched with never-ending joy. 
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We cannot say that your line of march towards the gate 
of that blissful abode will be one of quiet ; but, if you 
start at once, the opposition will be less fierce than it 
would otherwise be. Now take unto you the whole 
armour of God. Now swear allegiance to the Divine 
Captain of our salvation. Now start for the heavenly 
inheritance. So shall you lay hold on eternal life. 

4. CUMB now; foe FEEQUEirr DEIAT PBODUCES HT- 
VETEKATE HABIT. 

The power of habit is very great. Men, generally, 
only now and then sit down to consider carefiilly what 
course of conduct is really prudent and right, in order 
that they may act accordingly. They more frequently 
proceed as they have been accustomed to do. Habit, 
whether good or bad, has, in numberless instances, the 
direction of our conduct. On the Sabbath morning 
numbers of persons go to a place of worship without 
spending one moment in considering whether or not 
they will be advantaged by so doing. That question 
has long been settled. Habit has been formed, and 
they are now drawn to the house of prayer without 
any mental discussion whatever. At the same hour 
there are too many who are lounging away the time 
without any conviction that they are happier, better, 
richer, wiser, healthier, or in any way benefited by 
their indolence. They have no reason for absenting 
themselves from the sanctuary, yet they have not 
entered one for months. On Monday morning many 
are found still idling the precious time. They could 
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not assign any reason why Monday forenoon should be 
so wasted. Others, who were at their work by six 
o'clock in the morning, spent not a moment in reasoning 
on the advantage to be derived. Both acted from the 
influence of habit. During the day some accident 
occurs. One maa will, without a moment's considera- 
tion, repair the mischief as far as possible ; and, at the 
same time, mark how it occurred, so that there shall be 
no repetition of it. Another, placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, will without any consideration fret and 
fume, and apply various impleasant epithets to every 
person, animal, and object in any way connected with 
the loss, although his energetic vituperation is uncalled 
for, as he himself is the only culprit ; and quite useless, 
as it tends not to repair the evil. Each person is 
influenced by habit. On some other day a report in- 
jurious to the character of a neighbour shall have been 
put into circulation. You will mark that a few imme- 
diately take the alarm, and cautiously set a guard over 
their lips. Others repeat the slander, with sundry 
embellishments of their own ; yet all the time having no 
flxed determination of injuring the person maligned. 
He who speaks, and he who is silent, are alike influenced 
by habit. 

Such being the power of habit, it is of importance to 
bear in mind how it is formed. SMt is formed ly the 
repetition of acts, — The cable, which, when bound 
around the limbs of the elephant, wiU hold that powerful 
animal so that he shall never again roam through the 
glorious forests and plains where he once rejoiced in 
freedom, or, when secured to the firmly-imbedded anchor, 
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will hold some gallant vessel in safety d]iring the dark 

and stormy night, when a lee-shore of rock is at hand, 

is yet formed of fibres which might singly be broken by 

an infant's hand. Those fibres are separately weak, but 

when united are strong for good or evil. One act may 

exercise an influence in the formation of character so 

trifling as not to be discerned. Similar acts repeated 

during a few years will stamp that character for ever. 

Train your young horse, from the flrst time he is placed 

in harness, to run in the exact middle of the road, so 

that the wheels revolve in the ruts, if there are any. 

Continue the process of training for several years. 

Never let him leave the centre of the turnpike, except 

to avoid collision with some approaching carriage, and 

on these occasions for the least possible time. Let the 

instruction be complete. Perhaps some day you will 

have to journey along some lane where the ruts are both 

deep and rugged. You perceive at once that it will be 

for the benefit of your horse, your gig, and your person 

that the animal should run by the side of the rut, so 

that his hoofs and the wheels should alike keep clear of 

the abyss. Endeavour, by a due employment of voice, 

whip, and rein, to convince the quadruped, and direct 

him aright. You may succeed by earnest, unceasing, 

and careful exertion, in causing the wheels to run 

smoothly a short distance. Relax not your efforts, 

however, or all will be in vain. Be not too sanguine, if 

you determine to employ your utmost skill and energy, 

as some pilot who is conducting a ship through narrow 

straits, with fatal rocks on either hand. The probability 

is, that, though you do your utmost, the brute will 
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contrive to reach the centre where he has been taught 
to tread, and you will drop down with Such violence as 
not to know whether to examine the springs or your 
joints first. 

Many remain at the foot of the hill to the close of 
their days, who really intended to reach the summit. 
They are of opinion still that they possessed ability 
which would have enabled them to climb as high as 
most people. Some who know them weU, and have 
been successful themselves, believe that these unfor- 
tunates might have been among the foremost. T^at 
has kept them down has been the indulgence of delay 
until the habit has been formed. When the man was 
yet a lad, he perceived that, in order to avail himself of 
the first opportunity for escaping from mere drudgery, 
he must become a better penman and arithmetician than 
he was. He consequently resolved that he would apply 
himself to these studies. But during that winter the 
mornings were dark and cold ; and when summer came 
it was pleasant to lie awake a little time musing con- 
cerning his future greatness, and in the evening it was 
pleasant t • stroll along the roads or in the fields. So he 
allowed his small amoimt of skill in the use of the pen, 
and his little knowledge of accounts, to dwindle away. 
When an opening presented itself more favourable 
than he deserved, though he purposed to give himself 
earnestly to the needful preparation, he failed to do so. 
The habit of delay soon became exceedingly strong. It 
was far too strong to be overcome by any desire for 
advancement. At the close of life he is likely to be 
found somewhere at the foot of the hill. — Too frequently 
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delay is allowed in reference to the affairs of eternity, 
as weU as those of time. To each messenger of Jeho- 
vah's mercy the unhappy and ungrateful loiterer replies, 
substantially, in the language of the Eoman Governor 
of Judsea : ** Go thy way for this time ; when I have a 
convenient season, I will call for thee." The repetition 
of such sinful delay occasions the formation of an 
inveterate habit. The man at length becomes like one 
who lies bound and helpless at the base of some lofty 
mountain. On its summit is a treasure, the value of 
which he in some degree understands. There was a 
time when he was free, and purposed to secure that 
prize. Then some feeble efforts were put forth. But 
he yielded to the temptation to rest awhile. Now he is 
a captive. Occasionally he dreams of ascending that 
steep path. This is, however, only a dream. Yet a 
little time, and, if not rescued from the toils of his 
adversary, he must perish. None but the all-gracious 
God, mighty to save, can deliver the unhappy loiterer. 
Strong cords are around him now. He could tell you 
much concerning the frequent, painful, sometinies 
fierce, struggles which he has made to break these 
cords. But his efforts have been fruitless. The cords 
are very strong. Yet, it is well for us to bear in mind 
that they were placed around him by degrees, fibre by 
fibre. If you are now conscious of any such in process 
of formation around you, cry to God mightily for 
aid ; and, in strength Divine, arise and cast them from 
you. 

The awful power of sinful habit is placed before us, 
and forcibly illustrated, in a passage of Old Testament 
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Scripture. " Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ? then may ye also do good, that are 
accustomed to do evil." (Jer. xiii. 23.) The Ethiopian 
might change his name, for he might be distinguished 
by his trade, his birth-place, his parents, or something 
else ; but he still would not resemble the descendants 
of Abraham. The Ethiopian might change his abode, 
and dwell far from the waters of the Nile; but his 
complexion would still be dark. The Ethiopian might 
change his language, and among the Syrians might 
learn to speak as they; but the white features of 
northern races would not be gained. The leopard 
might change his covert, or he might become subject to 
man, or old age might incapacitate him for taking the 
prey ; yet the white fleece of the lamb would never be 
his. The illustration was employed in order to set 
forth a natural impossibility. The almighty Maker of 
all things could, if it seemed right to Him, transform 
either the man or the brute. But, according to the 
ordinary course of nature, the Ethiopian would, to the 
very close of life, be dark-complexioned, and the 
leopard, so long as it lived, would be distinguished by 
its spots. — So, when any individual has for a lengthened 
period submitted to the teachings of evil, he is likely to 
continue so doing. Satan, bad men, and our own evil 
hearts, are ready to instruct us in sinfal practices. 
Those who sit in that school for many years generally 
remain in it until they die. There appears to be a process 
going on in our nature which renders a return to virtue 
and godliness increasingly difficult. The river flowing 
for years in one direction deepens the channel exceed- 
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ingly. All feel that it is likely that where the deep 
stream has flowed it will continue to flow. That pro- 
bability is increased every year that the channel is 
worn. According to our conduct, our character is 
forming. If we remain under the power of the carnal 
mind, evil habits are every day gaining strength. This 
is true both concerning the unruly appetites of the 
body, and the unholy dispositions of the soul. Such a 
distinction is made by the inspired Apostle Paul, when 
he exhorts those whom he was addressing, in terms 
like the following : — *' Having therefore these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God." (2 Cor. vii. 1.) Now, although we may 
perhaps more readily trace the formation of evil habit 
in that which pertains to the body, than in what per- 
tains to the spirit, the mischief proceeds in both cases, 
so long as the sinful acts are repeated. 

The power of inordinate appetites is surely and 
rapidly increased by indulgence. — We have all need to 
guard against this ** fllthiness of the flesh." The stain 
will, otherwise, quickly spread, and injure, and destroy. 
For illustration of the growth of this class of evils, we 
will select an instance, which, though too prevalent in 
Britain, is not regarded as one of our special national 
vices. The use of opium, except as a medicine, is an 
evil ; happily unpractised by the masses of our country- 
men. But it is well known that it threatens to become 
a fearfcd scourge throughout the Chinese empire. We 
do not here enter on -the question concerning the 
conduct of the late East India Company, or the still 
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more important question respecting future legislation on 
this subject by the Imperial Government. We lament 
the fact that this vice has been fostered by the enterprise 
of British merchants, and has grown to monstrous size 
and destructive force. Five millions sterling are annually 
received by our Government as revenue from this traffic. 
The opium-smokers in China are estimated as not less 
than two millions. Probably the number is much 
greater. What we wish, however, to fix attention 
upon, is, that the desire for the drug is gradually 
formed; and that, when it is formed, the wretched 
victim becomes devoid of moral power. " In the first 
stage it is possible for a man to continue the use of the 
opium-pipe, or to relinquish the habit by a strong 
effort. In the second stage, it is next to a physical 
impossibility. A cure is, however, possible, though 
extremely difficult. It leads, however, almost in- 
evitably to the third stage, in which the case seems to 
be hopeless." All accounts given of the wretched 
opium-smoker, when he has entered on that last stage 
of guilty madness, prove that, though he should be 
made to feel that he is on the verge of perdition, he will 
not abandon the drug which has destroyed his every 
hope. The awful infatuation and utter helplessness of 
the confirmed opium-smoker may serve to represent the 
condition of the confirmed drunkard or libertine of our 
own land. There is a lesson to be learned from the 
disclosures recently made concerning the sins and 
miseries of these Chinamen. — YoUng man, if you be 
enticed by the frequenter of the tavern, or by the evil 
woman, take not one step along their path. 
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The power of sinful diapostttons is certainly and 
speedily augmented by indulgence. — Physiologists may 
be able to trace the mischief done to the body by sins of 
the flesh, and may be utterly incapable of tracing the 
injury inflicted on the soul by the "fllthiness of the 
spirit ; " but the damage is as real in the latter case as 
in the former. We can scarcely fail to be amazed at 
the terrible power which envy gained within the heart 
of Saul, King of Israel, toward David. Towards the 
close of Saul's life, the malignancy of that evil passion 
was sadly manifested. David, for the second time, had 
spared the life of Saul, when he might, without risk or 
trouble, have taken it away. One blow inflicted, as the 
monarch lay in the helplessness of sleep, would have 
bereft him of life. Nay, one moment of silence on the 
part of David would have encouraged the excited 
Abishai to the fatal deed. But, notwithstanding all 
Saul's cruelty, David once more spared him. Soon 
afterwards we find Saul inquiring where David was, 
and desiring his destruction. The wickedness of the 
King's heart would not be subdued, and would not be 
quiet. Saul ought to have sought its destruction some 
years before. There was a time when there was much 
of noble, generous feeling in the heart of Saul, the 
youthful monarch of Israel. That envy which obtruded 
its hideous form within that heart, as the women 
celebrated the overthrow of Goliath, might then have 
been mastered, if grace had been sought from above. 
When the sin had become dominant, Saul plunged 
lower and yet lower. — Ye who would climb, permit no 
delay. Make no truce with evil. Climb now. Let 
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your present conduct be right, and the habits formed 
shall assist your rise. 

5. Climb now; foe immediate success will peove 
op immense value. 

Compound interest is an astonishing process of ac- 
cumulation, if sufficient time be allowed for its develop- 
ment. "We will suppose a case illustrative of this. 
Alfred the Great was, undoubtedly, a benefactor to 
his country. He effected much which tended to the 
advantage and security of England, at that e£p:ly period 
of its history. He had much to do with laying the 
foundation of Britain's future prosperity and glory. 
Perhaps it is not affirming too much to say that we 
ourselves owe something to Alfred. Most likely, we 
have privileges which would not yet have been secured 
for the people of these lands, but for the ability, and 
uprightness, and piety of Alfred the Great. Let us 
suppose that, in addition to all his other endeavours on 
behalf of England, he had laid by a small portion of 
gold coin or bullion to the value of a sovereign of the 
present day. Suppose, also, that he had directed that 
this money should be invested somewhere, in the name 
and on behalf of the people of England. The sum to be 
placed at compoimd interest until the year 1860, and 
then the accumulated wealth to be equally divided 
among the men, women, and children who should then 
be living in any part of the island. There would, 
indeed, have been insuperable difficulties. The scheme 
could not have been carried into effect. Banking was 
neither understood nor practised in England. The 
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banks of Rome, such as they were, if they had been for 
a time enriched by Alfred's supposed investment and its 
accumulation, would only have famished so much more 
spoil for successors of the Huns, Goths, and Vandals ; 
and would have been imable to meet our demand in 
1860. No modem bank, nor all modern banks col- 
lectively, could have employed profitably the accumu- 
lating capitd, so as to meet the liabilities at the time 
appointed. We would not be understood as imputing 
any want of forethought or kindness to Alfred. Suppose, 
however, for a moment, that all difficulties were over- 
come, and the one pound safely invested at five per 
cent, per annum, and now ready for division among the 
legatees. Each man, woman, and child, throughout 
the island of Great Britain would receive an ample 
fortune, not to say a fabulous one. The supposition 
furnishes a startling illustration of the accumulative 
power of compound interest, when a lengthened period 
is allowed for its development; and may serve to fix 
the attention on the importance of early success, that 
the longest possible time may be secured. 

For an aged man, hitherto illiterate, to succeed in 
committing to memory, and in understanding, the 
contents of some Manual of Grammar, would certainly 
be a wonderful achievement. Most likely, however, 
the immense painstaking would not result in any great 
benefit to the patriarchal scholar. If a lad, during the 
first year of his apprenticeship, employs his leisure 
moments in a similar task, he will not only accomplish 
it in a tenth of the time, and with a tenth of the effort, 
but may find that, in forming the habit of patient 
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mental application, he has laid the foundation of future 
success, comfort, and even greatness. 

Twenty pounds saved during the last year a labouring 
man can keep at his work wiU, no doubt, prove useful. 
If, however, during the ensuing six months, he is 
visited with severe illness, and must have expensive 
support, and pay a heavy bill to the doctor, there will 
not be much left. Twenty pounds saved by a young 
man, the first year after his apprenticeship has expired, 
and rightly employed, may be the means of ensuring 
future competence. The youthful assistant, or journey- 
man, has an opportunity which he will not be able, 
in old age, to recall. *' A prudent man foreseeth the 
evil, and hideth himself ; but the simple pass on, and 
are punished." 

Good seed may be cast into the ground by one who 
has not attempted to accomplish this until his hand was 
enfeebled by age. But very little, comparatively, can 
be performed by such an individual. Those who have 
been long engaged in the task scarcely know where to 
place the man, and he scarcely knows how to proceed 
about the work. "Well is it for him, and matter of 
thankfulness to others, if there is not a far larger harvest 
of noxious things springing up &om seed which he cast 
into the ground long ago, than of precious grain, the 
result of recent effort. Let the good seed be cast every- 
where whilst we are yet young. So shall we not merely 
be able to sow more abundantly, but the good accom- 
plished will be augmenting year by year. Let us at 
once awake to our high and benevolent ndssion, as those 
who, by the grace of God, may alleviate the sorrow. 
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diminish the darkness, and rehuke the sinMness of a 
fallen but redeemed world. 

Heavenly treasure is yet within reach of the aged 
sinner. If he will repent of his transgressions, and 
flee for mercy to the Saviour, he may still inherit 
eternal life. But, in order that we may have abund- 
ance of wealth in yon upper world, we must be diligent 
here. We are commanded, "Lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven." "We are assured that " every man 
shall receive his own reward according to his own 
labour." Those who yield their hearts to God in early 
life, and, throughout the period of their probation here, 
continue faithM to the grace Divine, will begin their 
existence in the "New Jerusalem at a vast advantage, as 
compared with those who unhappily wasted a great 
portion of their earthly life. Who can estimate the 
importance of such advantage, when eternity is 
allowed for its development ? May we be thus " rich 
toward God ! " 

6. Climb now; for futuee oppobtunitt mat bb 

DENIED. 

Those who endeavour, as I have been doing, to 
remind others concerning the importance of rightly 
improving our time, ought to see that their own hearts 
are right with God. They should feel the personal 
application of the Saviour's declaration made to His 
disciples, "Be ye therefore ready also; for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh." Hence, 
in concluding this little book, I would talk to my own 
heart, as well as write to you. 
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On Sunday, November 27th, 1859, the Rev. H. E. C. 
Oobden, the Eector of Lambley, JN'ottinghamshire, 
preached in the morning on the uncertainty of life, 
and the need of a constant preparation for heaven. The 
discourse was regarded by many of the parishioners 
as unusually impressive. Mr. Cobden announced his 
intention of preaching a funeral sermon in the evening. 
A person in the neighbourhood had died very suddenly 
a few days before, and the Eector desired that he and 
his hearers might derive all the spiritual advantage they 
could from an event so solemn. After concluding the 
morning service, Mr. C. dined as usual, and appeared to 
be in good health. A little after three o'clock in the 
afbemoon he complained of violent pain. A surgeon, 
who was resident in the village, was speedily in at- 
tendance. He administered suitable remedies, and the 
pain speedily abated. The time of evening service was 
now approaching. The Preacher, in his own person, 
as well as in the sudden removal of one his parishioners^ 
had been admonished to preach as '' a dying man, to 
dying men." He was evidently prepared so to do. But 
the task was not required of him. Already had he 
delivered his last address. Already had his voice 
been heard within the church for the last time. 
That solemn discourse uttered in the forenoon was, 
though the Preacher knew not that it would prove 
so, the farewell sermon. The expostulation of that 
hour was to be enforced by the removal, to the world of 
spirits, of him who had uttered it, before the time for 
evening service arrived. Soon after an apparently 
successful use of the remedies prescribed, the pain 
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returned with greater violence, and in a few minutes 
death ensued. "Well was it for the Preacher of that 
morning that he had availed himself of present oppor- 
tunity to secure a place in the hill of the Lord. 

So far as our friends who may survive us are con- 
cerned, it is of great importance that our temporal 
affedrs should neither be injured, nor left in a state of 
perplexity, through needless delay. But we are in- 
terested, beyond everything else, in the certainty of 
future blessedness. The liability of all to sudden 
death, which we are compelled to admit, and the 
instances of which are so numerous, demands that our 
spiritual and eternal interests be not neglected. The 
latest opportunity of removing from the sand to the 
rock may now be passing. The last day to plead with 
God, through the merits of the blessed Redeemer, that 
the Spirit of adoption may be fully imparted, to the 
dispelling of all painful doubt, may now be gliding 
away. The final hour, during which, if we have 
already laid up treasure in heaven, somewhat more 
may be added to the store, may have arrived. 

A labouring man, considerably advanced in years, 
and a stranger to the saving power of the Gospel, once 
related to me the following circumstance. "I was 
engaged," he said, " with many others, in the erection 
of a very lofty chimney in one of the manufacturing 
districts. "We were a somewhat dissipated and lawless 
set. During the time spent in building the chimney, I 
became acquainted with a young man, of whom I have 
often thought since. He earned good wages, yet refused 
to go with us to the public-house. "We' found it out 
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that he was saving every penny he could, with the 

intention of going home at Easter, and taking his 

mother a handsome present, with all the money he 

could save before then. The winter passed over, and 

as Easter approached we used often to joke the young 

man about his mother, and about the heaps of money 

that he would take to her, and to ask what she could 

possibly do with the whole. One morning, poor fellow, 

he received a letter. As soon as he read it, we saw 

that something serious was the matter. At last he told 

us that his mother was dead. We were all sorry for 

him. Though we were wild fellows, and loved the 

drink, and could not let him alone, yet we had a respect 

for him in our hearts. "We had mothers of our own 

once. So we tried to comfort him ; but we could not 

do much in that way. He went to the funeral. When 

all was over, he came back, and started work again. 

He was never the same man. From that time he 

always went to a place of worship twice every Sunday. 

He had got a little Testament, (perhaps it was his 

mother's,) and he used to carry it in his pocket. Once 

or twice we found him in an out-of-the-way place on 

his knees, as though he had been praying. He could 

not bear to hear us swear ; and, more the pity, we did 

that very often. He would tell some of the biggest 

fellows among us that they ought not to take God's 

name in vain, and talk to us about our souls, and ask us 

to go to some place of worship on the Sunday. We 

did not relish so much of this. Yet, somehow, we all 

liked him. At length the chimney was almost finished, 

and we expected soon to part, in order to seek worlc 
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elsewhere. That chimney was a tremendous height. 
One morning we were at our hreakfast. It was fine 
weather, and we were seated in groups on the ground. 
The youjig fellow and I were near to each other. At 
length I arose, and went away. I soon heard a noise. 
I returned in a moment. A large stone, weighing about 
a hundred pounds, had fallen on him from the top of 
the chimney. He was dreadfully mangled. He did 
not seem dead when I reached his side, but he could 
not speak a single word to me. "Well, it was a very 
good thing for him that he had taken hold, and got 
religion." 

Let m climb now. If we have not yet done so, let us 
inquire, " Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
or who shall stand in His holy place?" Inquire at 
once. As you inquire, climb. "Within the heavenly 
Jerusalem, on the summit of Mount Zion, there is no 
voice of weeping heard, no approach of the tempter is 
allowed, and no feeling of sorrow is experienced. There 
is ** fulness of joy;" there are "pleasures for evermore." 
Through the atonement offered at Calvary, and the 
gracious energy of the life-giving Spirit, we may secure 
admission through the gates into the city. Without 
delay, gird yourself for the required effort. Listen to 
no siren voice. Yield to no deceitful charmer. ITp, 
and play the man. Climb now. Urge thy way upward. 
Higher stiU. Tarry not. Ascend to-day^ that you may 
ascend for ever. 
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